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' . New Mexico^s career education development, testing,, 

and demonstration project operated in the Taos Municipal School 
District- had as its objective.s to: (1> develop. and implenjent an 
ejLemen£afy school program to ^increase career awareness, (2) improve 
guidance and counseling seirvices at all grade levels with special - 
emphasis^ on career orientation and exploratory experiences for junior 
high school students, (3) provide jpb preparation in occupational 
"arifeas for senior high school students with special emphasis on work 
experiences . and cooperative education opportunities, ' and (4) 
establi.sh a placement service to insure the placement of all students 
In a job, a postsecbhdary occupational program, or a baccalaureate 
program. .This document describes ' the project design, procedures, and 
results. An independent summative audit of the findings indicated 
thgit the program objectives were broader din scope than in depth. . 
Teacher, counselor, and administrator effort varied from intense to^ . 
superficial. Components operated as intended at some schools but not 
at othejrs. The evaluation findings led to the reccMnmendation that the 
program not be refunded by' the State or- Federal governments. Future - 
productivity seems best provided through in-house services detailed 
findings and comments are presented in the finals report and in the 
evaluation. .Materials developed during the project are appended. 
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SUMMARY OF THE REPORT 



The final report covers the tproposed and qcntractecf' extent of • 
the project ftjom January 3, 1^72 to July 3, 197*^. Thi^represeilts, , 
the development of thellew Mexico State Pilot Project funded in the 
amount of $57,000 from U.S. O.E, Commissioner Marland *s discretionary 
Fund for Career -Education. Tlie abjove amount was matched by State and 
local matching funds an3" State administered Federal funds fo,a£i.»a total ^ 
of $96,852. That amount was further increased from State administered 
Federlil funds to support a further preposjad supplemental activity iir 
the amount of $10,000"to raise the total proje<^ b'udget to $106,852. 



The ^ objective^ of^the project were:^ 



< 



1, To develop and implement a program at the^ elemeri- 
v% tary school level ^K:::6T^ designed to increase 
-A^ career awarem s-r , 



2. 



To improve the guidance and counseling services 
at all grade levels with special emphasis on 
career orientation and meaningfbl explotatory 
experiences for students at the junior, high 
level; . • . ' ,3 



3. 



^provide job preparation in occupational areas 
for Grades 10 through 12 with special emphasis 
on the utilization of work experience and coop- 
erative educaf^on opportunities; and . - 

To establish a placement service to inspre the 
placement of all existing students in eitHer a 
jol?, a post-secondary occupational program, or - 
a baecalaureate program. ' * » 



The working goals as develtJped for ^he proje^ct were: 



1. 



To sensxt^ze teachers, counselors, an^ administra-' * 
tors to '^hd need for maintaining and further develop- 
ing self--awareness over the 12-year school experi- 
encfe, in direct contradiction .to the normal pattern ^ 
of • developing closure during these critical 12 years. 



2. 



:^cal 



To make all' elements of practical and academic 
educatioq relevant to the individual' lives of ^ 
each student, within the four career life roles 
of occupation, family, leisure. and community. 

To develop within students ah awareness of career 
and occupational activity ul.nt affect§. their 
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, live^^from every (y.rection^ ■ from the hundreds of 
occupations ^^uii^^d in a coironunity as small' as 
Taos, to the thousands of occupations requirc^d 
to build their cai;^s, their appliances, and 
even the textbooks in their haiuis. ^ 

V * 4. To develop a personally feihpa^ihetic!. understanding of 

the many different 'factors that make up an occjupa- • 
' tion, '•along with the differing factors between 
occupations, in ^ordpr^that comprehensive ^srsessment 
may be possible of any occupation that' may interest 
them — instead* of merely perceiving it as a poten- - 
tially attractive job of work. 

• ^ 5. To real|.ze that a career choice usuall" represents * , 
a life-style choice. \ , * , * 

' ' "t 

•6* To be able to correlate the two factors of.selfr 

aVareness and career awareness in such manner'as i 
to achieve a self-determined, 'fealistic decision- 
making, abilxt;y .* * . ' 

7- To emphasj^ze that these goals are just as -s^portant 
for a colle*ge-bound student as they are for, a student 
* intending Vo go directly into the labor matket. 

The following procedural 'steps were taken toward the fulfillment 
f the above working goals and objectives: 

1. Research • , - » " ' / 

^ a. Onsite. 

b* Travel to other operating sites. 
. - c. Id-teirature of the field*-* " ^ 

^ ' y * 

V • * ^ 

' Formation of ^ Career Ax^aVetie'ss Committee - 

a;. Planning for cohesive elementary thrust. 

b. Review and purchase of instructional materials* 



3. Interaction of Career Education ^ith ^ilinguat 
Education. 

4. Production of a Curriculum^-C^reers Integration 
Teachers' Guide. ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

5. ' Formation of a total- district Counselors* Coinmiittee. j 

6. Formation of an amplified Work-Study Program. 



7, Establishment of. a Placement Service. 

8. Establishment of secondary career education j 
classe*&, ' • ' i ' 

9« Review an4r lease/purqhase of audiovisuals , 

I 

, ip. Creation of a 'library career cluster*f iction/ 
biography index. ^ | 

11. Creation of Workshop Teacher Guides, 

L2. .^ Fulfillment of a Ccfunseloijs ' Workshop. / 

13* Fulfillment of Three TeacHers^ .Workshops. 

^ 14. Emphasis throughout on sensitization of the 
te'acbers, counselors, ^nd administrators to 
the* need. , ^ 

•15. Fusion of the theme to general elementary and. ^ 
V . specific academic classes from grades one through 

twelve. . • ^ 

The following^ results and accomplishments were achieved: 

1. The creation of the TAOSCOR^ Model of Careers J ^ 
. Oriented Relevant Education for thd four career 

life roles of occupation, family, lei/Sure, and 
community. • .* " 

2. The creation of a I'welYe-year Career Education 
•Process Model. 

3. Three comprehensive Workshop Teachers' Guides. 

4. The first-uraft, field testing text of the^* Curriculum 
Careers 'Integration Teathers ' .Guides for all six 

^ elementary gr^ades across the four primary curri-culum 
areas. , * 

5. The counselors' workshop resolution of the estab- 
lishment of the basic goal /of developing within 
eachc:student\a *^self-detefjriined, realistic decision- 
making ability.*^ 

\ 6. Subjective pre- and post-test instruments for aj-l 
elementary stuckiits. 



/ • ■ « 
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The Ifeer-Tutor language Arts step-by-istep process 
of utilizing slow isead^rs of -thts upper :^|ad'es to 
help thfemselves through helping slow readers of 
the lower grades ♦ \ 



i 



\ 



8. Es^ablishftent of secondary career educati^on 
classes. 

9. A one-year elective Career Exploration Course in 
tlje Taos Junior* High School. This will be revised 
next year to a nine-week segment to be given to 
all ninth graders as part oj^ tha ^required Civics 

Course. 

' . i 

10. A one-semester elective Career Development Course 
in the Senior High School. This will be revised 
next year to "a nine--week segment to be given all* * 
eleventh graders as part of the required U* S» 
History Course. , | ' 

« - * . i ' . " 

\ * . ^ , 

.11» Three Library Career Cluster^ Fiction/Biography 

• indices, for *the tjhree school levels, for use in 

supplemental^ reading a'ssignments for em^afehetic 

occupation and career learning experiences. 

12. Group Guidance Programs for 100% of the secondary \^ 
school students conducted by the guidance counselors. 
These ^re expected to be replaced next year by the 
in-depth career education courses described in 9. 
and 10. above.- ^ 

13. tA cooperative work-study' program for 65 out of the 
125 high school ' stiMents who leave school during ' 
the school day for on-the-job wprk study^ This is 
approximately 17% of the student body. 

* ; 

^14. The startup establishment of a placement service , 
for graduating or dropout students ♦ Approximately 
80% of the existing students were placed at the % 
clgse of the project ♦ . *^ , * 

15, Sufficient teacher sensitization to yield partial 
fusion of various aspects of career education to 
at NjLeast 90% of the general elementary. and academic 
secondary classes. , . 



/ ; 



16. A sustaining positive attitude toward the value and 
benefits of career education to assure its continued 
implemetftation throughout the school sysj:eTa. 



erJc 



A Comprehensive program auditor's evaluation was prepared by ^ 
Dr, James A* Hale, Professor of Educational Adntini'stration at the 
"University' of^ New Mexico in Albuquerque, and'With the data- f 
^gathering assistance of two of his doctoral candifates. The eval- 
uation is considered by the/ project director to be thorough at^ 
honest, pointing out failures of achievement where they exifCj^T&Rd 
acknowledging "-solid foundations that will sustain and further^evelop 
^rom their ifiception^ of the single implemental year. The general tone 
and final conclusions of _the. evaluation are favorable. 

* A self-sustaining pase has beeo, established through the initial^ 
implementation of this pro'ject* The primary aim of ^sensitization j( 
to the need for ^continued fulfil^jient among tea^chers, counselors, 
and administrators has been established for required 'growth imple- 
mentation to establish an operative* twelve-year, 'process of career 
education. The report concludes with. specific '.recomitiendat ions for 
the continued growth on the broad base established. 
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PJIOBIEM -AREA OF PROJECT DIRECTION^ - 

The school district of Taos, Hew Me^co serves some 
students out*of a population of 11,000 residents.-. There ^re tyo 
minority gi;oups making Op 86% of the^ total population, 82% Spanish 
American and 4% Taos Indian. The Spanisly Americans are in no way 
related tp the problems of^migraht Mexican labor — these 'people ^ 
haVe been here ''for -350 yaars, and many of them still live on orig-^ 
inal 17th ^Century Spanish land Grants. Th^Taos Indians have been 
here for 800 years.. . " » , * - X 

This is a rural area^ in Northern New Mexico, but the soil and 
terrain do not 'permit production faming. ^There is considerable 
ranching, but the number of ranch employees is smallf Most farming 
is family sustenance in addition to jobs, Thfe Molybdenum mines in 
Questa, 30 miles to the north have cut back to a total employment * 
force of 300 personn-' • of which. only half are from ,the Taos School 
District. -There is a well -recognized- prof essional and amateur art 
colony,/ but most ©f the artists mqvB here from elsewhere. The, big 
industry is Tourism for the 4-6 month skiing^ season, ^hJ^sij^er 
tourists seeking the beauty of the mountains. The'rei^ultant picture! 
of beautiful scenery and rural 'peace includes 46% of tne families 
^living on incomes below the poverty le^rel, and 12*'- 14^ unemployment. 

Only 30% of high school graduates go on to college, of which 
only h^lf will gradt>ate^ The pertinent probienUfor care'er educa- 
tion here is to provide entry-level skills for Students to either 
fdnd a- j^orthwhile career position elsewhere, or to enter tome sort 
of'post graduate skill to qualify for- work elsewhere. \^ 

f 

Although there is vocational training at the junior and senior • 
high school levels*, it is quit,e limited due to lack of local as 
well as outside funding sources, ^riy Office Educatiqn provides 
a ^comprehensive program, and the maturity required to gain a sal- 
able skill. ^ ^ 

In addition to educational qualifications for mobility, tlTey 
require the career ax^rareness sophistication and self-awareness 6f 
career goals to want to leave this c\il£\iral environi^nt to^^enter 
the mobility of working society. With the majority populati6n of 
a relatively poorly educatev^ backgroun4i''"-^fte above element of self - 
awarei^ess requires the general raising t)f che levels of aspiration, ' 
and an acceptance of the possibility that, a higher level of i aspira- 
nt fon xan be achieved. * . ' 



OBJECTIVES A^D GOALS OF TkE PROJECT 
A. Objectives * * - 



The objectives, as stated*' In the. contract proposal » are as 
follows: ' , . 

1. To develop and imple'menf a program at the elementary 
, ^school level (K-6) designed to increase? -career ax^are- - 
ness; * 



2. 'To improve the guidarrce and counseling^servic^s at 
. * all grade J-evelSj with special emphafsis- on career 

orientation and oneaningful • exploratory 'experiences 
for. students at^^the junior high level;' _ 

3. *- To {frovLde' job 'preparation in occupational areas \ 

for graces lO through 12 with special empliasi's on 
utilization of work experience and cooperative educa- 
' t ion .opportunities , and ^ ^ ^ ' . • ^ h 

4» To establish a .placements ;S^viGe to insure the 

placement of ^11 existing students in eitzhler a job, 
a post-seconSlafy occui)aJ;ional program, or a bacca- \ 
laureate^rogram. , 



\ 



B. Wotking Goals ' - ' . • ^ 

' As analysis' of the challenge progressed, along with research 
into the methods einplpyed ejbsewhere, and as working philosophy de- 
veloped through tlie Career* Awareness Committee and the* Counselors' 
Comm^it'te^*^ the following working goals evolved: 

i'. To. sensitize teachers,' counselors',-* and administra^lioif^ * 
^ 'f Q^the need for maintaining and* further developing 
' s^lf -awareness over the 127year school experience, in 
' ' direct contradiction to the normal pattern of develop-- 
^ ^ ^ ing /closure during these critical 12 years. 

2, "T© make ^all elements oi practical and academic educa- 
tion relevant 'to the individual lives of each student, 
within the four career life' ro^es of occupation, 
family, leisure and community* 

3V To develop \witnin students an awareness of career and 
occupational activity that affects their lives^from 
every direction-, frcm the hundreds of occu^^J^dCons re- 
quired in a \community as small as TapsV'-t^the. thou- 
sands occupations required .to build their cars,^ it 
, ^ their appliances, and 'even thje textbooks in their haads. 



.4. To develop a personally empathetic 'understanding of the . 
many different factors' that m.-ilce up an ocoupation,^ 
] along with the differing *f actors betwee^'^oceupetioiT.s , 
in order that comprehensive. assessment may possible 
of any occupation that may interest them — instead of 
merely perceiving it as a potentially attracti^ -job 
of work/ \ ' ' . ^ " 

5, To realize^ that a career xhoice usually represents" a 

• life style choice, . • . , ^ ^' ^ 

- ^ / ^ - ' < ^ * • '-'l ' , 

. 6. To be able to correlate the two factors of self-aware^ - * 
ness and dafeer-^awaren^ss in such manner as to| achieve^ 
a self-determined, realistic decision-making ability, 

^ i - * . ' f 

7. to emphasize that the-se^ goals -are just^ as important for 
' a college bpiind/ student \s they are Nf or a student intend- 
.xng to^^go cfilr^^tly Into the labor market* , ' ' . 



GENER/VL PROJECT DESIGN AND PROCEDURES . 

a: - Basic Parameters o.'f the Pesign were^ dependent on the follow 
ing restrictions:' 4 * . ^ , ' 

1. The time requirement -bf 18- months in Whic^ to set up, 

a self-sustaining process.^ . this process must be, accepted as.'- 
' partial , for all studehts,^ taking. tbem ar' current grade level 
above' grade orie\ and 'compensating .so far as possible for ZacTk ^ 
of the introductory self Tawar^ess to start' with grade orie,' 
This was* not just a matter of c4tching up, on^hat v/as missed ' ^ 
in the^previous grades .before ^the start of "^the project.;^ .This, r 
was -also a mat*ter of oyercQming negative attitudes t9ward ^self 
Vcfrqol, and potential career possibilities — an att^mp^t to^ ^ 
" open the naturally progressive, clos^ure symptomatic o^ est ab- • \ 
* - lished educational progress from grades one fchrougK tn^^elve. 

The projecr allowed 18 months tb e^tatlish a, 12-ye&r process • . 

2, - The 'assigned staff consisted of, the, non -permanent' 
single*project director and th'e secretary * The. director 

was charged with^oordination and e^tablisljmeht of tfte.,four' ' 
broad areas of the stated project oBjectives- in Part^II, * ^ 
These objective? were ampiifi^^d -as working components in 
the proposal scope of work. The area of junior high school - 
students was combined ^with the ^Guidance and Counseling Com- 
"poifent. In order to better plan ^nd work out 'the total- 
challenge^ thft component was split into .two' separate* cbm-;^^ I 
ponents of Junior Higli Schbpl and Guidance and Counseling* 
makifig a total of five afe^' component^' of fulfillment/ 



B. Overall Solution to Restrictions was based .on the single 
goal pbjectiVe of sensitizing ^the teachers , counselois j-^and ad- 
ministrators to the neied. If true, sensitization could be est^b- 

-lished in the majority of the permanent staff: 

1. » It would be automatica"' as^'aining as a ^. 
pattern of teaching philo^soph)^^ would remain (pvertly 
or covertly). Once a part of teacher attitude, it could 
not be cast aside.' I.e., consciously or unconsciously, 
all future lesson plans and spontaneous metaphori<;al 

• examples would 'contain a positive use of examples^of • ^ 
both career and sel^^awafej>^"ss. The unsensitized min-- 
ority 'would eventually a3'd -these factors to their in- 
structional techniques tiirough observance of successful 
' 'peet"s'aii4. from the demands of sensitized students 
/ ^estioning the relevance pf the minority teachers* 

subject jnatter compared to the relevance of the Sensi- 
tized ite^^cbers * career and self-av/areness presentation 
oJ "the subject matter^i , ' \\\ 

2. It* became obvious that the single project director 
could not give full-^easuxe justice to the manifold re- 

. quirelneots of , al-1 five'of the scope-of -work components 
* assigned. It ^also/ became apparent that even if there 
were five full time coordinators to handle the f ive ' 
- co^nponenta/under^the director, those coordinators (let 
albfve the/ pTK^Ject^ director himself) could not achieve 
eitHeV-s^udc.at ' sensitivity^ or subject mr.uter relevancy -'^ 

• *to the students. The only personnel with suffioient 

• exp&sure and personal knowledge of the students as 
separate individuals, were the teachers themselves. 
The project director thereupon adopted the attd^tude 

• that all 140 teachers of the school system would become 
implementative staff members of the project. 

C. ^asic Plan of Action * The basic .design 02: plan of action 
was thereupon basad^on:'^ 1) a sensitization of the administrators 
and princij^ls to give backing and support to the teachers; 2) a 
sensitization of the teachers themselves as prime instruments of 
career and self-ax^areaess fulf illme,nt; 3) in order to achieve ' 
sensitization pf the stu^ierrtrs to the. working -out of/ their own 
fulfillment of career and se:^#-'awareness to\^ard the personal 
ability to makeia self-determned , realistic 'decision in- the 
knowledge that it might well affect the total course of their 
adult lives. 

D. Procedures . ' ^ , 

1.. Research . The pro^-ject director 1t>egan with exten^ 
sive travel to existing^^fe^TGer education sites for firs^t-- 
hand observation of methods and *dne-lo-one conversation 



,with other site directors, coordinators and .teachers for 
'their approaches, trials,, successes ard failures. 

i:!his'was followed by a review of the literature 
generously passed on to the project director, along with 
parti'cipatijDn in career education workshops. 

2. Career Awareness Gommittee . A Career Awareness 
Coirimittee w:as formed, in accordance with the -proposal , 
and observa:tions were passed on to the group for their 
yideas and s;uggestions for elementary'^students* self- 
' awareness t?© awareness of occupations and careers build- 
ing up,thro»iigh the six jrade levels in a sequential de- 
velopment of the fouf primary s^ubject areas. 

a;_ During the first two weeks immediately 
followi3^g*thft end of tfie 1971-72 school year, the 
CAC engaged in a two week brainstorming session 
to set' Uip the, m^cro- and micro-objectives and 
their piotential implementation, along with methods^ 
of effeK:tively presenting it to all the elementary 
teachers in the 3-day workshop to be conducted 
immedia1:ely before the start of the 1972-73 im-- 
'plementive school year. 

b. The challenge of establishing self ^aware- 
ness autd responding to others in the elementary 
grades, without conducting extensive workshops in 
child psychology among the elementary teachers, ^was 
met after a review of the SRA FOCUS Kits; Stages I 
and JI, er:itled as abovei (Stage III, Interaction 
with^ ffthers, still carried an indeterminate publica- 
— tion date.) After reviewing the materials by other 
pKblisbers, it was agreed that the work of otHer 
publishers could only amplify the knowledge and 
ability once it; was .gained by the teachers. Only 
the SRA Kits were sufficiently comprehensive to 
teach amd sen^tize the teachers, as well as give 
them st^ep-L'y-step lesson plans in this mos^ subtle 
requirement. ^ 

It was thereupon agreed to order one of the 
. above kits for every. oliher elementary class, along 
with a teacher's guide for every elementary teacher 
and an individual student activity book for every 
student. We ordered 10 Stage I Kits for first and 
second grades, 10 Stage II Kits^for third and fourth 
grades, and (lacking Stage f$^) we ordered 10 Widen- 
ing OccURatiojial Rol^s.^^ts .i^IO^RiC) for the fifth and 
sixth 'ffadeWVSh^^lrilp?^^^ Revised Edition of WORK 
was wjrltt.efrdo\vm to a fxfth grade level. 
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SRA FOCUS: Stage III "Interaction with 
Others" became available in late Fall of 1972 j Pro- 
jected Budget monies did not allow purchase at that time. 
^Cn May, 1973 (two months before end af project)^ it be- 
came appareat that we would have at least $1,000 left 
over. A calculation of CQSts of limited purchase of 
five of the *e kits (one each to the outlying schools 
and three to the large Taos Elementary School) plus 
a teacher *s guide for all teachers as well as student 
activity books for all fifth and sixth grade students,"" 
showed that this was feasible. This assist was dis- > 
cussed vrith the three principals involved, and all — — 
agreed it woul,d be most worthwhile. Though there 
would not be- one kit for every two or three classes, 
since the kits consist only of poster photographs, 
filmstrips and records, it vas felt that each teacher 
could still make sufficient use of them. For the next'" 
year, two of the WORK Kits will be moved to the ^junior 
high school to accompany the one' already there, and 
three will be moved to. the Jiigh school for use of those 
st\idents of a reading level lower than the two Occupa- 
tional Exploration Kits (OEK) already in use there. 
That- will leave five of the WORK Ki^s, one. each in^the ^ 
outlying schools and three in Taos Elementary School* for 
combined career awareness use in the fifth, and sixth 
grades along , with the new Stage III Kits* Note that this 
actually leaves the original total of 10 SRA Kits for the 
use of fifth and sixth grade classes. 

3. Career Education and Bilingual Education Interaction . 
The Bilingual Program in Grades K-2 was most anxious to us-e 
the SRA materials toward the same goal of self -awareness as 

a ^culturally required part of their program. By like token, 
the Career Awareness Committee desired the Peabody Puppet 
Kits for Career Awareness role playing. Since the Bilingual 
Program had already invested in Peabody Puppet Kits, for the 
same K-2 classes, the interacrion and reflexive use of these 
materials was natural and encouraged. '* 

4. The Curriculum-Careers Integration Teachers ^ Guide . 

a^ A trial agreement wag established in the spring 
of *72 for Mrs. Lois Harmeson of Albuquerque, N.M. 
Mrs.* Harmeson had written for several nationally known 
textbook houses, including SRA, Westinghouse learning, 
and "Field |:nterprises. Mrs. Hanneson took copies of 
the most commonly used textbooks of the four subject 
areas of the six grade levels and created a' trial 
. subject matrix of curriculum-career activity integra- 
tion. The materials were reviewed by the CAC and then 
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Mrs. Harmeson came to Taos to discuss. their con^ 
structive criticism with them. As part of the 
summer .workshop, the teachers created like matrices 
for their individual teaching grade levels along 
the developing comiiion theme of Forestry (one of 
the few careers available in the Taos area) . 

Mrs, Harmeson *s materials, along with 
the trial matrices and sample blanks, and her .edi- 
torial criticisms as constructive learning for the 
teachers^ were included in the Elementary Teachers' 
Workshop Guides for, the -end of the summer workshop. 

b. Mrs. '.Harmeson *s materials were also dis- ^ 
tributed to other site directors around the country, 
and the 'response was sufficient for the Vocational 
Division to allocate additional funds to the project 
contract for the completion of her trial integration 
matrix throughout * the forthcoming school year. She 
would provide pre- and post-tests for the six e^e^ 
mentary grades, and would supply completed manuscript 
for the initial .fieid testing in Taos on^^S-^ime-line 
desigfted to stay two months ahead of the ^utilizing 
teachers. ^ 

c. 'Mrs. Harmeson also created a 62-page Peer- 
Tutor Language Arts section for the o>riginal trial 
matrix. This is for the cooperative use of low- 
reading-ability fifth and sixth graders to work 

<;;^ with low-reading-ability second and third graders 
for upgrading the reading ability of both the peer 
'^^^ and the tutor, as a practical step-by-step procedure 
. out of the philosophy of Dr. Perry from the University 
of Oregon • A small segment of this contained in the 
complete^ \Curriculum-Careers Integration stimulated 
enough interest from the teachers for the /project to 
cut stencils and mimeograph the work for jgeneral dis- 
tribution 'to alL elementary teachers. Dq*e to inabil- 
ity, to secure mimeograph paper, this was /not made 
, < available until the last month of the scjhool year 
'StfSSiherefore, will nbt be utilized until tbe 1973- 
74 school year. , ^ - j 

5. Counselors ' Committee . A one-week/ comprehensive 
workshop was conducted at the close of the 1971-72 school 
year, after the CAC Workshop. The six school counselors, ^ 
two each from the 'three school levels (including the new 
elr^nentary counselor to be" half-paid from project funds), 
aru, the schools* sociologist. Note that the project had 
already paid expenses for five of these participants to 
•accompany the project director to a two-day workshop at 
New Mexico State University in las Cruces in May of that 
year. 
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As a result of this workshop, the project 
director's aim of "decision-making ability" was amplified 
to "Self --determined, Realistic Decision-m^feing Ability " 
The two primary emphases of this workshop swere to emphasize 
the longitudinaJL thrust of caree.r education as a develop- 
"^ing growing awareness, throughout the 12-year school span, 
and the immediate need for group guidance to contact and 
sensitize as much as possible all students at all school/ , 
.grade levels in junior and senior high sphodl to catph up 
with what the elementary students would* b*fe\:get.^^^ from 
their .individual teachers. ' ^ ^ 

^ Group Guidance Questionnaires'^^re devised with* 
the philosophy' of stimulating the students to think out 
answers for career awareness and self-awareness aspects 
of their futufre that they would not have normally consid- 
ered. These were to be given out following a group dis- 
cussion from the counselors, designed in part to shock 
them into realization that time was growing short and they 
should consider these things before they were suddenly in 
the shock o£ the outside world. It was agreed that ■'these 
difScussions would be held iA^he required classelB of all 
grade levels in order to assure contact with all students. ^ 
They woui4^ be maintkir 5d in collective files for baseline ^ 
and e valuation measurement use, but woulcl remain in the 
couns^or's'* offices for amplified reference in individual 
guidance counseling. 

6* Cooj)erative Work-Study Program ,. The Senior High 
School Component included a work-study program of $10,000 
in Part C Funds* The head of the Office Education Depart- 
ment jhad been assigned coordination of Part H Funds for work 
study in previous years. In jview of his experience and capa 
bility in this field, and as furt?her amplification of ^ the 
project director's time-energies ^ the above party was 
solicited and agreed to coordinate the project Part G 
Fund work-study program. He was accordingly paid the 
equivalent of one month's pay for expending one month of 
teacher's summer vacation in the soliciting and setting 
up files for potential work-study stations for the forth- 
coming school year. We agreed that if ' we coutd getf private 
employers to pay half the salary (80c out of the $1.60 per 
hour minimum wage) , we would not only double the number 
of students who could take advantage of the program but 
-^is0--assttre-a more effective employer-student employee 
training relationship. We eventually placed a^ high of 
48 students in this two-hour per day/10 hour .per week • 
situation. Contrary to the proposal which called for ^ 
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one 'hour per day in a vocational education course (as 
in a distributive education program) , our requirement 
met that of \the Part G law which states that such 
students be engaged in two Jiours of voc-ed class per^ 
day. 

The 'part H fund of previous years was not 
forthcoming this year in that the local district was- 
not able to provide the matching funds.' A large num- 
ber of Hdme Economics students were already employed 
part time in the\ local hospital, special education 
programs, the coiirt house, etci When the JPart H funds 
did not come through, the project also picked up sub- 
ject ^tudents at their usual student/public service 
employee rate of $1.00 ,per hour.^ They were still ful- 
filling the two-hour per day* class work requirement of 
Part G funds. \ . . 

7. The Placement Component . The proposal called 
for assignment of the project director as Placement 
Officer in addition tie that^f Coordinator of th^other ' 
four components ^f the pro^^^. . The proposal also stated 
that the Placem^t ServicI \^jmd'be implemented and active 
ly assist 'the graduating seniors of thg Class of *72,.as 
part of the first six-month" startup prior to the imple- 
mentive Year-One ^972-73*^ Two factors * became apparent 
in the third month of this /Startsp phase :^ 

■ r - ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

'.a. If the placement service was to be of value 
!. it wc^t ld have to swing-into actio|i ^during that third- 
montU land devote, coiisiderable time/energy to that 
aim in order to ribt pnly catch up with .^enlors yet 
to graduate, but also the 10% of the senioK class 
that had completed their requirements and left school 
at tRe end of ^the first semester. TThis wc ' de- 
tract from the time-energies required to . .ate ^ 
and conduct the twct^orkshops to be conduu..;* immedi- 
ately after the close of school, the, planning-produc- 
tion-impl^ementation of the summer *s preparation for ^ 
the three pre-school t'eachef workshops, and the 
public rel^'tions activities required to secure the 
active assistance of civic and public service organ- 
izations. The project was still in the research- 
planning phase activity for the .K-12 total fulfill- 
ment of the forthcoming school year. 



'b. If the placement service was to-^e of a 
sustaining nature following the close -of S^e project, 
it would have to be conducted by a pemianen^t^^j sus- 
taining member, of the school administratior 
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For these reasons the project director wrota ^ 
a position paper stating the rationale and proposing 
that the requirement for the current 1972 class be 
eliminated, and the junior counselor of the high school 
be given that responsibility for the 1973 graduating 
'class. The seniors counselor already had the respon- 
sibility for placing students in college and ipost- ^ 
graduate vocational school?. The juT\ior counselor 
had Keen coaching* two varsity sports through 'the 
1972. schoor year, but was. dropping those obligations 
for the 1972-73 school year. Since a gdpd deal of 
vhis counseling rime was takfen up, by these"?, coaching 
Activities, it was proposed that 25% of hi^s^ time in 
^e forthcoming year would be devoted to thi^ place- 

m^t service. . ' . ^ » 

\ 

V 

The position was verbally accepted by the 
superintendent, the- high school principal, and the 
coun^^elor in question. . ' ' 

; \ - ' ^ ■ ■■ ^ 

\ Copie^ of the position paper were forwarded 
to the%tate RGB, the Dallas Regional USOE Officer, 
and the Washington '^SOE. The aituation was* also^. in- 
cluded is the* quarterly report' and a copy of ^ the 
paper included as-an appendix to that ^report. There' 
was no response from either th^ State RCU or either 
arm of tiie USOE, atid approval was thereby considered 
tacit* > y 

^It was also stated in the above paper that 
the project directf&r ^would assist in 'the '"Establishment 
of settii/g up the^glacement service* so long as the 
responsibility wal" tarried by the .counselor designate. 
It was also verbally agreed that the above desci'ibed 
Work-Study Coordinator would assist insofar as his 
usual wotk-study employer contacts were concerned, 
and would als'o mak^e his work-study files available 
for whatever assistance they might be to permanent 
placement. ' ' 

8. Secondary Schools Career Education Classes . 

a. While beginning the fusion of career. education 
into traditionally academic xourse work, it was agreed 
to set up /one each elective course in Career Explora- 
tion and»6areer Development respectively in the junior 
and senior high schoolsv^The first would be a full 
year at the ninth grade level; the second a repeating 
one-semester course in the high school. The first 



semester was to be .restricted to seniors (some of 
whom would be graduating at the end of the first^ 
semester) i but the primary intent was that gradua- 
ting seniors needed it as seon as possible. The 
second semester was open to all three high school 
grade levels. . 



Thev ninth gra^ Civics teacher and the high 
school Social Studies Department Head volunteered en-* 
thu'siasticalLy for these assignments. Each was given 
a collection of materials^^f rom Oklahoma, Mississippi, 
and Oregon, and after several conferences they each 
' agteed to -produce a lesson plan course resource 
volume^ complete witlv-abjectives and pre- and post- 
tests. They were a^ed approxi^iately how long it 
>«)uld t^ake to .put these together, and they agreed 
that 10 full working days would suffice. They were ' 
each granted stipends of a >half-month *s average pay^ 
to accomplish thi^^uring tne summer. Each wa:s to 
also have the benef^qf SRA Kits,t OEK for the senior » 
high and WORK for the jjinior^higlv, after their review 
approval. ^ 

Both instructors found their cla».se^>M:o be' 
traditionally apathetic in the beginning, ,wixJ|>;^iiltiuttt- 
ing. enthusaasm as personal relevance became evi-^ 
^nc. It was agreed that contrary to a normal fceaVner' 
insistence^ on the use of good English practices in 
" their^riting of papers and assignments, those stb^ents 
who wrote poorly were being sufficiently punished for " 
that lack in their r^ular English classes. In a 
class atmosphere prof)osed for the opening up and 
honest self-appraisal of students, we desired no 
holding back for already-established lack of ^cademic 
ability. The important criteria was to evoke an 
honest and realistic ability to, balance against 
occupational and career awareness. When the students 
finally beg^n to believe that freedom of expresaloT 
• they bepame far-more expressiv^^ i\i their writtim 
output. , , I 

, .* b. The success of these classes, coupled with 

difficulty of achieving a comprehensive background' 
through a limited number of Counselors' Group Guidarxe 
sessions, finally resulted in sufficient "conversions'* 
among the school administrators to acknov/ledge that 
every student should be exposed to a required course. 
The logistical difficulty of fulfilling it in a re- 
quired manner was to make it a half-seinaster course 
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of nine weeks within the required ninth- grade - 
Civics Course and within the requited eleventh 
grade .U. S, History Course, starting with the 
^1973-74 sch'oGrl.year. 

As state-required courses, the project 
director went through the RCU Director to the State 
Director* of Instruction tc assure that we would not; 
jeopardize either the tran cri.ns of the students 
or the academic standings cf tl.e schools; We were 
informed that the State Boa 'd o' Education required 
those courses of all students a: tho3:e grade levels, 
but made no' cla^s time cont In^er^cies or subject 
matter objectives requirements fcr the courses. 
These are considered the- ideal grade" levels in that 
•the ninth grader wi^l be far better able to ^make a 
judicious choice of-^his high school curricula, and 

^ the eleventh gfa2er will have this background to 
relate from as he enters his senior year .planning 

' ""for post-graduate^choc5l .or occupational'* activity. 

9.r Project Audiovisualls . y^hough many publishers have 
many |ayeer-oriented^f ilms^^^ithin ^heir listings, oniy 
Encyciopedi^^-firitanirtc^ Educabioi:i 'tic^rporaMon was found ^-^^^ 
have a ccfmprehensive collection. They had "64 films ranging 
in "approach from low^F^ementary to nigh school/adult, 
c^along with filmstrip kits and a collection of 50 super- 
eight closed cassettes. Samples, af all of these were pre- 
viewed by member^ of the Career Awareness Committee and the 
above two secondary school care^er education taachers. 

a. The Cassettes were specialized to .individual 
occupations and previewed very closely with the hope 
that they could provide individualized reviewing by 
students in accordance with their interests. On pre- 
view, however, they were found to be without sound. 

''Each contained a small teacher's guide brochure de- ' ^ 
signed to guide teacher research and group discussion 
of the subject. The philosophy of such an individual- ^ 
ized approach with so-called "idiot-proof" equipment 
is sound.. The media did not fulfill it for the above 
reasons* This portion of the EBEC media ms therefore 
rejected. 

b. The filmstrips were primarily on ar^elemontary 
level, some of them with sound, and we re^^ons Jeered good 
on a self-awareness and awareness-of-other^ approach. 
The complete set was purchased for $365 pnd will remain 
with the schools. 
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c. ^ The 64 films were generally rated excellent, 
to be used in two approaches: 1) many were directly 
related to the world-of-work for use in the cateer 
education classes, vocational education classes, and 
group guidance; 2) the balance were career-oriented 
but were based on subjects of distinct academic 
interest 'to" classes in social studies, ^science, and 

'•math. This would provide an automatic fusion of the 
thence to those academic teachers desiring to u^e 
fdlms in the class instruction. The 64 films, 
retailirf^ for plus $12,000, were leased for' the 
single implement ive year for $2,042.89.^ 

d. ^ Catalogues of ^ availability and accessibility 
were prepared by the project and distributed to alL ^ 
teachers and^ administrators. Six copies of descrip- 
tive teacher guide- brochures were procured for each 
film*, and the project made up bound catalogues fo3^; 
distribution to the school libraries so that teachers 
could quickly preview proposed films without paving 

to pick blindly from title listings. ' . ^ . 

10. Library Career Cluster Fiction/Biography Index . 

Taos is in a rural area, 72 miles from the state capitol, 
40,000 population, and 130 miles from Albuquerqueiwith 
325,000 population.' Even i if the project had extejl^ive 
field trip funds for exposure of student^ to variafi's 
occupations in Albuquerqu^ it is still not an industrial 
city. If a student's iMerest lay in the career cluster 
of oceanography, he would still have another 750/ miles 
before seeing the Pacific Ocean. As an amplification of . 
nonfictional library and career education resources, it 
was felt that a fictional empathetic experience might not 
only substitute for an ons^ite explorational visit, but 
actually give more than many such visits might provide. 
I.E., e^^'^^n if we were to fly a student 1,500 miles to 
visit the auto industry in Detroit, he would 'still not 
gain the insights into what is actually involved in the 
many, facets of the industry. Reading the novel ''\^ieels" 
by Arthur 'Haley not only tells him what goes on in the 
assembly area and the design area.up into the upper level 
managen^nt^ area,^ but also gives him a feci for the 'utter 
boredom' of an assembly line, the frustrations of an indus*^ 
trial design studio, and the politics of upper echelon 
management. 

As a person ^s career sets his life style, so a 
career cilso has a^ life of its o\m. Will it be stimulating, 
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or just a job of work? Also, importance here is to 
learn that even the most exotic job may have its very 
dull' moments. 

The^ school district has three central libraries: 
high school, junior high, and the l,100-6tudent Taos Ele- 
mentary School. Following the above rationale ,\ the project 
hired the three library aideS, along with the assistance ^ 
of six interested NYC employed students, to scan through 
every work of fiction, biography, and autobiography for , 
relevant areas of enlpatheti^^ccupational enlightenment* 
These were code-number match^" to a career cluster occu- 
pational breakout furnished by Ijhe USOE. (The project 
took the matrices that had been developed out of the 
original 15 career clusters and relis^ted them ^n alpha- 
numerical format — for code^ienplacement to 3 x 5 dndex 
cards for each applicable volume.) 

Following completion of the cards, each librjary 
sorted the cards into their alphanumeirical order. They 
then retyped on mimeograph stencils, the above career ' 
cluster outline in the original outline ^tJepping sequence, 
inserting^he applicable title and author beneath the 
occupations as shovm. 

Each school. level was thereby provided with its 
own index furnished to each teacher within those school 
levels. In this manner the teachers not only received 
lists of occupationally relevant books, they. also received 
complete career cluster occupational breakout listings. 

The teachers of various academic subjects were 
then encouraged to assign book rejjprts and research papers 
to students within their proposed areas of potential career 
interest. So long*as they are assigning book reports and 
research papers anyway, why not* make them assignments 
within a relevant area of career interest. I,t was also 
pointed out as a matter of jteacher sensitization, to be 
passed on as a method student sensitization, that if the 
reading of such a book resulted in a student's negative 
.attitude" toward that particular career — it was still a 
positive step forward in the elimination process required 
to find the right career. r 

f 

11 • The Workshop Teacher Guides . Teacher v;orkshops 
were to be conducted at each of the three school levels. 
The primary project activity of the Summer of 1972 was 
the writing, production, and assembly of these guides* 



Ail guides contained- the common elements o,f various work- 
ing papers such as reprints of Dr. Sidney P. Marland, Jr.'s 
"Answers about Career Education" from The American Inst ructor, 
the school district's guidance counselor philosophy devel- 
oped in the counselors' workshop, and* a bound-in copy of 
thfe TAOSCOPxE Target Model flyer. The above-cited film 
catalogue was organized by school level in a single cata- 
logue lifting • It was included in that form so that 
teachers from one level would be aware pf tKe availability 
of specific subject area film in Biother level if the^ de- 
sired to tjse them. The complete catalogue was also common 
to all Workshop Guides. The Library Indices rangel from 60 
pages for the Elementary library to 120 pages for the Senior 
High School Library. Each level workshop guide included 
the index pertinent to its own level library. The elemen- 
tary workshop guide also included a statement of the Curricu- 
lum-Careers Integration described in III. D. 4. above, along 
with a sample unit for each grade level (each elementary 
teacher's guirde was personalized to his/her grade level) , 
and a copy of the edited matrices prepared by the Career 
Awareness Committee with Mrs. Harmeson's editorial comments 
as originally shown for working guidance toward each teacher's 
potential creation of his ovm such matrix if desired. The 
elementary workshop guides also included copies of grade- 
personalized "Ranger Arithmetic" furnished by the local 
office of the USDA Forest Service. The 'guides were Acco- 
fastener bound for inclusion of further materials as 
might be furnished by the project office* 

I Copies of these guides' were furnished with the 
July-September 1972 Quarterly Report. 

12./ The Summer Teacher Workshops . The primar^f objective 
and tlieme of the summer workshops 'was sensitization of the 
teachers tcthe need for integration of career education to 
xeguoar class cutricula^ as stated in C. above — "Basic 
Plah of Action.'' 

a. TheYe were three workshops held in the week 
immediately preceding the start of the 1972-73 school 
year. Elementary 'teachers met for three days; junior 
and senior high school, teachers for one day each. All 
principals, assistant principals, and counselors were 
also asked to attend so they could be aware of v;hat 
their teachers were being asked to do. Sinc€ the 
/f teachers were attending during their last week of 
' ^-^^sifniiier' vacation (on their own time), stipends in the 
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amount of their average daiXy salary were paid to' 
themv 'ihe administrators and counselors were not 
paid from the project as they were already required 
to be back on the job two^weeks before the start of ^ 
school. ' ' . 

'b* Each teacher was given a portfolio of ma- . 
terials, including personal^ copies of the USOE 5x8 
colored cover brochure on Career Education, along, with 
a teacher's guide as described above. .The elementary 
teacher *s guide was personalized by grade level; the 
secondary teachers by-, school level* 

c. Throughou\ the workshops, the project director 
gave* the welcome -to each group, explaining the overallv. 
direction of the workshops, and served as moder^TOr, 
intro(Jacing all ^participants. The only section directly 
l^cf by. the project director was that of the description 
df/thfe'TfOrkshop ^guides and th^ir use. 

Each workshop began with an introduction by 
the^ school principal — in this case, three- elementary 
principalis. This se'rved to "'give a tacitly understood 
backing and support of the project l)y the principals 
to remove any element of question in the minds of the 
te,acher|. * ■ . j 

\ ^ Each workshop ended with a statement of ap- 

proval asking for support, of the, project, f rom ^the 
school's superintendent for a like understanding. of 
his backi^ig. 



d. Following the introduction, the Or>rmpia Re- 
search USOE film on career education was *stewh as a 
general introduction to the extent of thejih^^*- • 



e* After a break, the ^keynote speake|:._. was intro- 
duced, Dr. Rich£^ Gardner from Orggotf^Sfate' University . 
The project dire^or first^^et Dr. Gardner as one of 
the two consultants from 'Oregon State University at a 
"Career Education Philosophy Workshop held for all Voc- ' 
Ed State Supervisors , some of the Department^ Instruc- 
'tion State Supervisors, and all established p^eer edu- ^ 
cation project directors throughout the state, at a^ ^ 
one-week retreat workshop in- February, 1972. The- 
project director further interacted -with Dr. Gardner 
on a site visit to Oregon ^In May I JJlr . Gardner was pri- 
marily responsible for tK<fcdmplpment%tion of the - 
Springfield, Oregon 3-year proM^ctsViShe CORE of 
TAOSCORE was taken from the th^e bf the. Springfield C 
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SUTOE Program, meaning Taos .Careers Oriented Rele^lnt 
Education* Dr. Gardner, had established his cajpability. ^ 
to come in as an experiencec^expert with the finesse ' { 
t(y lead teachers rather than telling them' what to do 
in broad theoretical Q<5ncepts" of no concrete i^nple-- 
mentation value. He Was hired as*^ a consifltant for , . 
the full five days of 'workshop activity, 

» * Dr, Gardner 's .keynote speech for each, of the 
three workshops was entitled: "Can We Get There from 
Here." On the afternoon of Day One (elementary) he \ • 
gave a talk oa "Resource^^ in Career Education/^ On, ' 
Day Two of thJ Elementary jtorkshop, he recapped the 
activit:ies of/I)ay One. C.i Day Three (elementary) he 
recapped Day Two at the start, and, later gave a / 
discussion talk on. "Ifliat Good is VJhat We' Have?" At • ^ 
the close of each workshop. Dr. Gardner gave a suimnary 
of what had been acconlplished, including. a warning of 
the need and inevitability>of evaluation for such 'an 
exemplary project, and the cooperative spirit required . 
of the teachers. He emphasized to evaluation-conscious 
teachers that it would not^be 'they but the project that* ^ 
would be so evaluated. * 

, # 
As a participatory part of each of his key- 
note- speeches, he broke eacfi group into sub-groups for 
an interactive game designed to emphasize the need, for , 
cooperation among teachers toward a common goal. ^With^ 
out cooperation, their working toward the achievement 
of a common end, the game objective could not be attained 
They were not told that at the be^ginning of ':£he game .the 
Effectiveness lay in th'eir being forced to .realize it 
for^tfiemselves. This was recapped 'back to them as an 
example of h5>w they must all pull together in ord^r^ £o 
achieve a goal as broad ^ career education. 

f. During each workshop, the project director took 
time to thumb through the Workshop Teacher Guides in 
prder to explain to the teachers the film catalogue, 
and the availability and accessibility of the films as 
described in Section 8 abov%, along with the nature and 
purpose of the Fibrary Career Cluster Fiction Bibliog- 
raphy as described in Section 9 above 

g. During the Elementary Teacher Workshops the 
following other activities took place: 

1. On Day Two of the= Elementary Workshop 
Mr. Jerry Miller, recently appointed RCU 
Director; Mr. Richard Harmeson, Assistant RCU 



Diroctor who had given primary state^irectiDn 
to the project thus far; and Mr.' Bill Darnell., 
newly appointed State Coordinator for Career 
Education — came to Taos to give a panel ^dis- 
cussion and to respond to questions on the theme 
of "What Has Been Done', and How It Can Be Used." 
These gentlemen could only stay for the morning, 
but their panel was well received. It served 
to emphasize the matter of state^ involvement ' 
and backing to the project. They were also * 
able to point out that Taos was getting- a one- 
year head start on the State Board of Education's 
mandate 'that career education would be implemented 
in all elementary schools for the school year of 
1973-74: ^ ^ 

2. Mr. iiddie Martinez, local ^director- of the 
State Employment Security Commission, gave, a talH 
on the economics of Taos County and the distinct 
need for a complete program of career education 
in the schools. He also, emphasized the need for 
starting in the elementary grades in order to 
establish a positive attitude toward preparation 
for the Wo rid -of -Work. 

3. Mr. Glen Crane, Special Education Counselo.r 
from the New Mexico Hagerman-Dexter School District', 
matie two* videotape presentations of an outstandingly 
successful' career education acAvity that had been 
conducted by a sixth grade teacher, and responded 

to pertinent questions. The teachers were broken- 
into two 'groups of manageable size. Mr-. Crane was 
paid as a one d^y consultant for his time and trip 
expenses. 

4. Dr. Gardner alternated with the other group 
to present his discussion of "Resources in Career 

' Education." 

5. The elementary group was ii^troduced to the 

( oncept oj^ the' Curriculum-Careers Integration Matrix 
by the project director, and was then broken into 
grade-level groups for' in-depth discussions of the 
materials proposed and projected. These groups were 
led by memb»ers of fhe-Career Awareness Committee. 

6. 'The elementary group was again broken into 
sub-groups consisting of Grades 1 and 2,-3 and 4, 
and 5 and 6 for demonstrations of the use of the 
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SRA Kit materials that would be made available to^ 
them. These demonstration-discussion groups were 
again led by members of the Care'^r Awareness | 
Committee. j 

. i 

7. On.'^ of the recurring questions throughout 
the elementary teacher group discussions .was the 
availability of supplementary funds for explora- 
tory* field trips and classroom project materials. 
The project director's response to this was always 
negative. Since this was to be' an implementive 
one-year pilot project^ the introduction of addi- 
tional funds fv;r these purposes would set up a 
false operational basis, and lead to false successes 
that could not be repeated once the project funds 
were dropped. The teachers and children for the 
current year would be raised to a false high, only ^ 
to be severely dropped in the following year on 
return to normal operating budget. It would be 
up to the teachers to work these matters out '^with 
their normal operating funds and creative ingenuity. 
This was a difficult concept to put across. Many 
of the teachers felt that they cojfldTnot accomplish 
the desired results without added f iiiancial assis- 
tance. Even when it was pointed out that this was 
not a one-year project but rather the start of a 
12-year process without the prospect of continuing 
operational funding, a ^number of teachers felt thoy . 
had little chance for success on that basis. 

During the seconc^^emester of the implementa- 
tion year, this question arose again many^times from 
a number of teachers who felt the project monies 
might be better spent by merely parceling it out 
among the teachers^for their own disposition. They^ 
felt that the workshops had not b€eir"-X)f justifiable 
financial value, and the monies could 'have been 
better spent at the individual teacher's discretion. 
It was observed and pointed out* howevery that these 
very teachers who were complaining about the misuse 
of money for workshops instead of classroom use were, 
in fact, fulfilling the aims of career education in 
their classrooms without those extra classroom monies, 
purely as a result of the sensitization received from 
the workshops, and the ^project materials furnished to 
them. As an observ^ation on the personality reactions 
of teachers as distinctly human beings convinced of 
their o\^ opinions, tUis small segment of demanding 
teachers were still unable to understand that they 
were successfully performing projected aims froii 
th^ bases of their individual sensitization to the 
n'eed as given to th^m in the. workshops . 



,h. In addi^lfcn to^ the above-shown common elements 
of all the workshops, both the Junior and Senior High 
School Workshops also included: \ 



.1) A description of the newly established elec- 
tive classes in career education, each pre- 
sented by the teachers of those classes'. 

2) A description of the rationale, procedures, 
and logistics of the Group Guidance sessions 
to be conducted by the counselors, presented 
by the Senior Counselor of each school. 

g. As a state' pilot project it is also to be noted 
that 26 guests registered for various sessions from various 
school districts throughout the state. There was no charge 
fox their attendance, and sufficient extra teacher guides 
were available* for them to take back to their own school 
districts. 



.i. Survey reaction forms (anonymous) giv^n to all 
participants at the close of- their individual workshops 
indicated approximately 60% completely in favor of imple- 
menting career education, 35% partially in favor, and 5% 
negative. The exact breakout of each workshop is shown 
in the quarterly report pertaining to that period. 
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IV. RESUITS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE PROJECT ; 

A. The TAOSCORE Model of Careers Oriented Relevant Edufca^on 
proposed for fulfillment of the four career life roles of occupa- 
tion, family, lelGute, arid community. ; 
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i ! ; 

B. The Twelve-year C^ireer Education Process Model as a leSwS 
abstract statement of . implementation of Career Education in Taos, 

^ 1 I 

C. The three comprehensive Workshop Teacher Guides described 
in III. D. 10. and 11. above. 



D. The first-draft,' field testing text of the Curriculum- 
Careers Integration Teachers Guides for all six elementary ■ 
grades across the four primary curriculum areas. j 

E. The counselor's workshop resolution of the establishment 
of the basic goal of developing within each student a '*self- 
determined, realistic decision-making ability." / 

F. Subjective pre- and post-test instruments for all elemen- 
tary students. - I 

G. The Peer-Tutor Language Arts step-by-step process/ of 
^utilizing slow readers of the upper grades to help themselves 
through helping slow readers of the lower grades, 

j 

H. A ore-year elective Career Exploration Course in/ the 
Taos Junior High School. '\This will be revised next year,' to a 
nine-week segment to be giVen to all ninth graders as part of 
the required Civics Course. j 

1 

I. A one-semester elective Career Development Course in the 
Senior High School. This will be revised next year to ja nine-week 
segment to be given all eleventh graders as part of the required 
U. S. History Course. / / 

J. Three Library Career Cluster Fiction/Biographyj Indices > 
for the three school levels, for use in supplemental reading 
assignments for empathetic occupation and career learning 
experiences • ; 

K. Group Guidance Programs for 100% of the secondary school / 
students conducted by the guidance counselors. These are expected 
to be replaced next year by the in-depth career education courses 
described in H* 'and I. above. 

I 

L. A cooperative work^-study program for 65 out of the 125 
high school students who leave school during the school day for ^ 
on-the-job x>7ork-study. This is approximately 17% of the student 
body, " . 
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M. The startup establishment of a placement service for 
graduating or dropout students. Approximately 80% of the* . 
existing st^dents wei;e placed at the close of the project. [ 

N.. Sufficient teacher sensitization to yield partial ^ 
fusion of various aspects of career education to at least 
90% of the general elementary and academic secondary classes 

0. ' A sustaining positive attitude toxv^ard the value and 
benefits of career education to assure its continued* imple- 
mentation throughout the school system. 



EVALUATION 

See Dr. James Hale's Evaluatidfi Report attached. 
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CONCLUSIONS > IMPLICATIONS, AND RECOMMEN DATIONS 

Many observed conclusions are discussed in the above Patt 
III, hofzever, the following points stand out as conclusions with 
their future implications and recommended needs to sustain and 
strengthen the broad structure of career education that has been 
established. ^ 1 

A. Sensitization to the Need 

The success of the project is considered primarily 
due to recognition that the teachers are the only* individuals 
who Cc^n accomplish career education, and they must be allowed 
to do J.t in their own way; e.g., from the individualized ap- 
proach of ' each teacher *s unique background of living and 
exposure to the world of work. The objectives of career 
education cannot be achieved solely by mandate, or by stat- 
ing that all teachers shall follow a single established 
method; The most important factor in achieving this was 
the deliberate sensitization of the teachers to the need. - 
Even though ;soine -teachers were not at all convinced of- the 
need for career education at the close of the workshops, 
the fact that they began slanting their approach to the 
fulfillment of career education indicates at least a sub- 
liminal sensitization that proved almost as effective as 
deliberate enthusiasm for the objectives. - 

B. The Library Career Cluster Reference index 

1. Despite the logic set up for the use of career- 
oriented fiction, biography, and autobiography, the 
school librarians indicated that th'ey had perceived 
very little use of this source of empathetic experience* 
They reported a considerable number of students coming 
> < in to request nonfiction books for specific careers 
^ and occupatjLons, which were, of course, cross-indexed 
in the regular card catalogue. When they asked students 
about the use of the index, the students responded that 
their teachers had specif ied nonfiction books for 
^ factural data only. This appears to be an indication 
that the teachers did^not respond to the logic of em.- 
pathetic experience exploration. The project director 
uses the conditional form because evety teacher had 
his own copy of the index and some of them might have ' 
had their students refer -to the classroom list before 
going to the library. The lack of specific record 
keeping on this matter denies a pragmatic conclusion. 
We are therefore left with the subjective conclusion ^ - 
that teachers "did not make much use of this list. 
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2. On this • particular point the project director 
is still convinced that a draraatic, empathetic exper- 
ience that pulls the reader into projected involvement 
with the occupation^, is still our primary resource to 
substitute hands-on, invojLvement activity. As stated 
in the rationale in Parts III, even if the student was 
to experience hands-on in a comprehensive vocational 
education facility, or a few days on the actual job 
in question, he would' still not have the full feel 
for what it is actually like to hold such a job as a 
full time,^ family supporting occupation. 

It is especially difficult to understand 
the teachers* attitudes on this since it is difficult 
to find anyone with a college degree who hasn't been 
caugkt up .at least once-in an exciting dramatic In- 
volvement with* a fictional character. Were the project 
to continue, the director would continue to sfeek out 
some manner Co get this point across to the teachers. 
At this point, the project director is considering 
writing a course prospectus on the subject, and soli- 
citing some college to include such a course in the 
rapidly developing curriculum on career education. 
The project director fully intends to write a paper 
for publication on this subject, 

C, The Placement Service 

1, The rationale for changing the proposed manner 
of implementing a high school placement service w^s^ con- 
sidered sound by all who reviewed it. Yet the proposed 
fulfillment did not take place. 

The implication here is that x^hen presenting 
it to all concerned, the counselor to whom the job was 
to b^ assigned nodded his head as a construct answer^ 
without fully comprehending what was requested of him. 
When he was relieved of his coaching duties, thereby 
making the extra time available, his principal ap-- 
peared fully cognizant of the commitment being made. 
The counselor was not loaded with extra duties to take 
up the extra amo^ ot of time available. The only con- 
clusion is that ^linson's Law took effect to fill up 
that relieved ti with further ramifications of tradi- 
tional counseling activities, 

Wlien it became apparent to the project director 
tnat the job was not being followed through, it was al- 
ready well into spring of the implemental year. The 
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project director attempted to back-pedal into surveys 
of students yet to be placed. A total matrix list of 
all seniors was prepared, the matrix being checkoff 
columns' of all potential options. As a credit to the 
students, to the guidance counselors in fulfillment^ 
of normal guidance methods (including thh counselor 
in question), approximately 210 of the 260 students 
were placed in some post graduate activity. This is 
a rough 80% (note that we are not even able to accur- 
ately complete our records on this point). It does 
not come sufficiently close to the 100% mark to in 
any way satisfy the standards. of the project director. 
For the intent of this proposal,; the placement center 

was never .truly implemented. ^^^^^ 

< 

It will be noted that the cost transporta- 
bility of this factor shows no charge? other than its* 
percentage of the in-kind overhead involved. It does 
not include direct project administration overhead. 

2. .It is strongly recommended for the forthcoming 
1973-74* school year that a survey form of future plans 
be required (not requested but required) of every senior 
in the month of September. The counselors are familial 
with all the seniors. Those who are obviously college 
bound can be put to one side while they make their de- 
cisions and submit their applications with the assistance 
of the counselors. Those who are not obviously headed in 
a specific direction- should be scheduled for interviews 
in the immediate future for comprehensive testing and 
occupational exploration dialogues. IJiose who desire 
'to go on to vocational technical schools, if^ their ap** 
titudes so indicate, should submit applications early • 
Such applications for schools not served by the local 
buses should also include exploration into financial and 
living contingencies. It was learned /.n May that a number 
of unplaced students had submitted applications, or were 
still planning to submit such applications, and were 
vaguely hoping that some financial resource would make 
itself available — if they were accepted. It is a hard 
job, requiring a comprehensive effort on the part of the 
individual accepting it. It was this realization in the 
early stages of the project that caused the project direc- 
tor to seek out someone who could give it sufficient time. 

D. Teacher Stipends' for Career Education Activity 
•*»-^ * 

1, The matter of stipends for the participation 
in summer workshops for teachers aad counselors during 
their summer vacation is a very Wcessary expenditure. 
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Why else should a teacher give up his sunuLer vacation, 
or lose money on his sumnier job, if he is not so recom- 
pensed? The twelve-montK; salary is merely a proration 
of the nine-month work year. 1 

I 

The stipends were justifiable in the same 
manner for the secondary, teachers who put in'^ two 
weeks of their own time to prepar^for their new 
career education courses, and for the work-study 
coordinator who put in a month of his owri time to 
solicit placement positions. 

* 

2. The matter of stipends of in-ser\^ice 
type activities such as the Career Awareness Com- 
mittee, or the extra time expended in monitoring 
the activities of the work-study students, is 
questionable. Though the teachers involve^ volun- 
teeJred for the jobs, their attitudes were primarily ' 
Based on "what should be do now?" Some of them 
went out of their way to initiate activities and 
act as liaison to tUe other teachers, but a large 
percentage were merely there to put in their time 
at scheduled meetings for the stipends. The en- 
thusiasm required of such positions was lacking. 
In many instances they earned their stipends by 
£^ffording the project director the benefit of^ 
their consultative advice ™ but It sto|?ped 
there. 

2* The Cooperative Work-Study Program 

This was a very successful component, utilizing the 
philosophy to have the participating employers pay half the 
'salary — not only to double the number of students who 
could take part, but almost more importantly assuring the 
training interest? of the employer. Under the Part' H funds 
used in the past , the employer merely took advantage of the 
free labor. Under this use of the Part G funds, tHe em- 
ployers first interviewed the students applying *for the posi 
tions, often declining several applicants before accepting 
the right one. That was a good lesson in the w6rld-of-work 
in its own right. 

Where former Part H fund students were picked up 
by the project to compensate for the lack of that fund, a 
public service was performed and the students still gained 
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a good deal of outside v;ork employment even though 
it was not as comprehensive. 



2. The only critici^'m the project director has fcr 
this component was the pirevalent attitude that a certain 
student should be given /such a parttime job because 

"he or his family needs/ the money/' The project 
director has much compassion for that type of situation, 
as doas the school administration, and that is why j%st 
as many students v^ere ^s^orking parttime during early after- 
noon hours outside of /the work-study program' as were 
working within the work-study program. It is noted, 
however, that considerable pressure was placed on both 
the work--study coordinator and the project director to 
place and* pay students^ who were not enrolled in the 
required two-hour vocational education courses. This 
is considered a syndrome of an economically depressed 
community largely dependent upon federal project in- 
comes. The facto,r of a desired learning experience 
was largely ignbred by those seeking such relief. 

3. If Partfc and H Funds are^ not made available 
for the work-stTOV^rogrem in the forthcoming school 
year, it is strongly recommended that the same employers 
be again apprp.ached. If partti.me work-stud7 students 
cannoL be employed for half-pay, the successful exper- 
ience of this past year should' make it of value for full 
pay. Note that the project paid 80<? per, hour as one half 
of the minimum wage law. The law does, however, except 
teenage students from this requirement if a school learn- 
ing situation^ls involved. Such employers would only 
have to pcy $1.00 pet hour, or 25% more for the same bene- 
fits. In the project director 's talks to local business- 
men's civic groups,* this prospect was pointed out to them. 
They are somewhat prepared for such a contingency. If 
the work-study coordinator presumes that no funded support 
means no work-study ^obs, there will be none. If he goes 
out and act ively solicits them again (the basic su^rvey was 
already completed last summer and merely requires updating) , 
it is estimated that the majority of last year's jobs will 
still be available during the forthcoming school year. 

This is a very vital point of community participation in 
the schools^ - ' 

F. Teacher Achievement Dissemination vs. Fear of Evaluation 

In addition to the Curriculum-Careers Integration Guides, 
containing proposed elementary classroom activities to fulfill 
curriculum with career and self --awareness objectives, the project' 
'director expressed, a desire to collect any successful local teacher 
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ideas in a dissemination format for the use of other 
local teachers* The project director posed this to the 
Career Awareness Committee, presuming that the ideas ; 
would include the » innovating teacher's name in order. [ 
that: a) the director could seek any needed clarifica-- 
tion, perhaps even photographs, to make the information " 
more usable to other teachers; b) other teachers could 
contact the innovating teacher for any further clarifica- 
tion they might need; c) positive reinforcement would" be 
automatically given to the innovating teacher among his 
peers ;^ and d) as an exemplary program we owed the rest 
of the country the ^dissemination of both the positive and 
negative -results of our work. 

The logic was met with considerable negative 
input from the majority and most vocal of the committee 
members on two primary points: a) if teache;rs were asked . 
to put their names on the proposed survey forms i they 
would automatically consider it an -evaluative devicf ; 
and, b) if the ideas were internally published bearing 
specific teachers' names, there would be a tacit inference 
that the rest of the teachers wore riot attempting any in- 
novative ideas • 

A compromise was finally made whereby a line v7ould 
be shown for a teacher's name if he so desired to include it 
but the name would not be asked for. As predicted by the 
committee, many of the survey forms were returned without 
names, or cooperating principals who collected the forms 
would have to go after teachers who 'V*ever seemed to get 
arpund ^to completing the forms," and many teachers noted 
on their forms that if they didn't have so much of this 
paperwork to perform they could pay more attention to 
teaching (this type of reaction was so prevalent that the 
director only tried four times to secure the completion 
of such one-page forms) * The teachers may well have been 
objecting to completing these forms in addition to all the 
other paperwork they had, but they too often acted as 
though the project was asking for too much paperwork. 

Despite the inclusion of notes and memos to the 
contrary, one of which actually stated that this could not 
be considered evaluative as there were no observable and 
measurable objectives available on , which to so evaluate, 
•a large percentage of the teachers appeared to complete , 
these forms V7ith a feeling of resentment. Some of the 
teachers who were known to be doing some of the most 
innovative projects objected to this device*^ Obviously, 
many of- the teachers expressed no resentment whatsoever 
and completed the forms in good grace. 
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G. ' The Curriculum-Careers Inte.?^ratlon Guide 

Tliis addition to the original proposal proved to be! a 
most worthwhile work. 'As the first field-testing draft, it 
was well-written, original, and innovative. The author agreed 
to furnish the manuscript two months ahead of the teachers'' 
schedules, in four phases. The manuscript was received on 
schedule, but the backlog of work at the" state printers' office 
generally made it available to the teachers just a few weeks 
"prior to proposed use. Many of the teachers cullefl it for sub- 
stitutive ideas to their already existing lesson puans. Many 
of the teachers ignpred £t. Of those who ignored it, an oft- 
cited defense mechanism was that the ideas just weren't ap- 
plicable to che Taos Schools working environment. Other 
teachers w^re perceptive enough to block the response of the 
dissenters, pointing out that the activity objectives' were 
there to be utillz^djwith any type of activity the teacher 
might prefer to use^ S'ince this is a national exemplary pro- 
ject* the project director was finally forced to ask if they 
- had ever utilized any textbook or guide personalized exclu- 
^s^ely for Taos. Every other textbook they use is designed, 
for broad use, Inodified to their individual use. ^ 

It is recommended that small in-service meetings, no 
'larger than all ..the district teachers of a single elementary 
grade level (9-11), be- held for deliberate planning use of. 
this work. It not only presents" curriculum-^correlated ideas ^' 
across the four primary subject arecs by grade level, but it 
presents them in a growth development context proceeding from 
one grade level to the next across the six grades. It is pre- 
sumed, as the project director continually pointed out, that 
each teacher would conduct activities that would be compatible 
with his o™ personal background. Every teacher must teach 
from the context of himself. Now that the work is corr.ple"te 
and in-hand, the above in-service training can take place. 
As a mandated elementary school activity this work furnished 
the teacher wl^th ready-made lesson pl'ans to modify at will.' 

H. Secondary ^chool Career Education Course's 

It is a credit to the foresight of the junior and senior 
high school principals and their social studies department heads 
that they are initiating nine-week segments of career education 
in the ninih grade ciyics and the eleventh grade U. S. History 
Courses. Some of the teachers involved' feel rather parochial 
about fulfillment of their academic responsibilities to the ^ 
course subject matter. In so doing, they ignore the total lack 
of course content objectives required to complete the subject 
matter. Tljeir reactions are purely subjective. They ignore 
' the question of what the student is to do with the material 
taught' if he cannot cope with the outside world of living. 
Some parents may react with the same narrow perspective* 




^ it ia recoimnended tha>^ the' '^ytll. school administration 
jftbove the principals give their strongest "support to- t.he ful- 
fillment of these mini-courses. SuV|u§u£goTt is\ already po'si^ 
tive (as a credit to the upper administration), c^e project* 
director only points out that the support .should/' Jdyaysr be 
positive and publicly vpca^^if riec^sary,. The achj^emfent of 
these courses, especially Un theise early phases before the ex- 
posed elementary students move into the secondary level, is 
considered Jl>f utmost importance to the students as the ulti- 
mate concern uf the project^! 

I. In-Service Mg^ings « 

It is recommended that in addition to the general 
school in-service mating? that always precede the schopl year 
a number of small career education in-service meetings jfbe 
scheduled for attendance by teachers with parallel interest; 
i.e.,, all teasers of a single elementary grade^level, and * 
all teachers. of % single secondary school department. Soma 
should be conducted by the Director of Institution, some by 
school principals,, and some perhaps by department heads. 
These should be small in attendance so that teacheT inter- 
action can be encouraged. They should be encouraged to chal- 
lenge where they don*t understand or hold divergent views, 
in order to achieve positive growth. If they are not en- 
couraged to interact and argue v/ith each other or the moder- 
ator", if they are not truly participatory meetings, they will 
revert to the deadly x^aste of time that results only in the . 
construct nodding of heads in agreement with whatever the 
moderator has to say. Such meetings have only negative ef- 
fect, rather than the positive effect for which the meeting 
was called. It is also pointed ouPthat a series of several 
short meetings on single discussion topics is of far more 
value (imrftediate and long-range), than one or two long meet- 
ings that attempt to* cover many subjects in a single session. 

The following is a list of career education subjects 
that should be so discussed in order to intensify their under- 
standing and use: *• . 

1. Continued sensitization to the need, and 
understanding of ' the longitudinal thrust across' ^ 
grade and school levels. Fiision to the end of in^ ^ 

' tensified relevance of all course subject matter. ^^^^ \ 

2. Bring the matter of potential evaluation out 
into the open and encourage free discussion to dis- * 
pell the fears of punitive action toward the positive, 
interchange of cooperative ideas. We can leara from 
each other's mistakes as well ,as successes. 
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.* 3^ Further' re-explain and djlscuss^ the use of the * 

. Currictilum-Gareers Integration Guide and encourage its 
u^e as. described above.' 

* ^ » * • 

4v Fteely discuss the use of innovative ideas^in 
the class'. Wen teachers complain about the lack of 
operation funds (there is never 'efiou^ money), .encour- 
age response from teachera who creatively overcotite "^that 
obstacle from their om inner resources (not pefsonal 
monies btit personal ingenuity) . Let the creative 
teachers response-block the lazy teachers, rather than 
presenting idealistic theory • v 

5. Develop, a fuljj^ understanding c|f tihe value of 
the Peer-Tytor Language /Crts Program tdxj^rd the boot- 

^ strap remedial reading girowth qf the tutf^ as well as 
the peer. It is not only great te^iefit to the 
student, but to tffe teacher ^s%ell. Such a prograA 
creates considerable logistics pi^ob^ems in any learning 
environment other than a totally open classroom school.- 
But the poteqjtial benefits are so gr^at that once an 
enthusiasm is generated to secure- those beilefits, the 
teachers themselves can work out and m^ke tke Idgistj^c^ 
tiappen. -If the principals work it out on papep find try 
to force it on the teachers, it will only meet pith con- 
tinual ^resistance . If the teachers fully understand it 
they will want \t\ of they want it enough, they will 
make it happen, this should be at least two sessions: ^ 
the first for understanding totally ignoriQg logistics;- 
the second af ter\suf^icient time has expired to^'^ta^^bw 
the full implications to generate, tp brainstprm^the 
possibilities to secure logistical implementation. ; 

6. Encourage the fuller understanding arid possible 
implications' for the sti^ent in bhe use of fiction re- 
source media, and ^ndejced^ for the various libraries. 
Perhaps an enthusiastic English t^eacher couJ.d ntbderate 
this, utilizing examples of dramatic epipathy from a ^, 
broad khowledge'of available literature sources. 

J- Sustaining Direction of Carejr Education 

It is acknowledged that there are no operational monies 
for a full time director of career education. In-order to keep 
it from reverting to a casual ad hoc drift, however, one specific 
administrative person should be given responsibility for outlining 
his specific program of continuing emphasis and implementation. 
If a specific schedule of in-service training, observation, /and 
impleiBentation is set up to be fulfilled within an acknowledged 
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petcentage of time commitment^ the program will continue to 
^row in value and accomplishment. ' It is recommended that 
someone of £he stature of the Director of Instruction be so 
committed to this. It could well provide a sustaining focal 
point around which the re^t of instructional direction could 
be developed. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The purpose of this Final Evaluation Report is to provide the U.S. Office 
of Education. New Mexico's Vocational-Technical and Adult Division of the 
State Department of Education, and the Taos Municipal School District an inde- 
pendent educational audit of TAOSCORE. TAOSCORE was established in January. 
1972 as New Mexico's Career Education development, testing, and demonstration 
project. 

A"contract"to provide this independent educational audit was made on 
February ,26. 1973.' during the last six-months of the project's operation. 
Therefore, the audit is summative. A summative evaluation is at its best like 
taking a Series of snap-shots or still-photos of a dynamic set of. activities 
and an attempt to bring together those disconnected views into a representative, 
interpretation of the aptivities and their consequence. Obviously, the danger 
one risks in this type of endeavor is that a significant scene or group of 
gcenes will not come within the evaluator's view-finder and thus be omitted 
from the final analysis. However, an attempt was made to auspicate that con- 
' cern in part. by soliciting feedback from the District and the ^Division relative 
to evrors of commission and/or omission made by thUvaluator. in the form of 
an Interim Evaluation Report'. Information and assessment was subsequently 
offered by the Project Director and included in this final report. , 

The format of this report follows the suggestions given in U.S.O.E.'s 
document "Preparing Evaluation Reports: A Guide for Authors" (OE-ld065) . The 



evaluation (ieci>;n is a three-disensional educational program audit matrix 
developed by the Evaluatcr in 1968 for both fnitnTTtative and formative educational 
progr.r.r. evaluations. Only the surnmative aspects oc the matrix were used to 
assess TAOSCORE* 

The Evaluator is indebted to Dr. Jerry Miller, Director of the Vocational 
Division'^: Research Coordinating Unit for his cooperation and assistance 
'throughout the evaluation. Mr. Orlando Ortiz, Superintendent of Schools, Taos 
Municipal School District, made the evaluation team feel welcome during their 
data gathering activities in the district .and further directed that the profes- 
sional staff of the school di3t:rict cooperate Lully with the Evaluator and his 
Associates. Mr. Paul SheUoL'd, Jr., Project Director of TAOSCORE cooperated 
in an exceptional manner both by responding positively to requests for data and 
by Init-iatinj', suggestions and providing materials that he felt might assist the 
process, /dso, the evaluation team found teachers and principals to be most 
cooperative m their responnes to interview questions. 

obvious to the ev.-^Juation team that many teachers, counselors, 
and ndmlnir,tra;.ors like the? career c^ducation thrusts being made and were eager 
t6 discuss their acnivitles. llov;ever, there were also indications that in some 
inRLciiicuS ihi' pi\H>rainfn.iUic thrusts v;.iic merely superficial. Several reasons for 

:'..e;piagly Lick of InxCiativ^ on the part of so.ae professional personnel 
wj i 1 c/\ 1 ^jreJ . ' * 

The Context and Prci?:.;LV sections of this report are rather brief. That 
is ixH U should be sJr.ce^ this h% a report of the educational audit — a sumiaative 
evcluition. Tlu** Evalunriwii Svvctions on Design and Processes are also brief, 
alrao£\t in outline forn. Th.' Findings section however, is rather extensive in 
its iKopu and some eicrents more punetrating in .their depth. Unlike a summary 

1 
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report which only explains who-^id-what-with^vhom-and-when , the suinmative 
evaluation^urther attempt^ to determine "to wHat effect". ^ ^ 

TAOSCORE, .like other curriculum development, testing, and demonstration 
projects, was not structured as an experimental or quasi-experimental research 
design. The t:hru8t of TAOSCORE was not to initiate a discrete curriculum 
component and .to test 'student cognitive changes relative theret^o; but to confound 
the current curriculum and instructional practices by integrating Career 
Education curricular concepts 'and instructional strategies. 

Finally, this evaluation is not obligated to- assess the curriculum develop- 
ment project initiated asa result of some early findings of TAOSCORE research 
and "development activities. That activity did however affect this evaluation 
and is mentioned as the need for clarity necessitates. 



SUMMARY 

TAOSCORE was New Mexico ^s* Career Educatidif development, testing, £ id 

r 

deiBonstration project. The four project objectives were (1) to develop and 

implement an .erementary school program designed to increase career awareness, 

(2) to improve guidance and counseling services at all grade levels with special 

f 

emphasis on career orientation and exploratory experiences for junior high school^ 
students, (3) to provide job preparation in occupational area$' f or grades 10' 
through 12 with special emphasis on the utilization of work experiences and 
cooperative education opportunities, and (A) to establish a placement service to 
insure the placement of all, existing students in a jbb, a post-secondacy- occupa- 
tional program, or a baccalaureate program. 

The project operated in the Taos Municipal School District, Taos is a northern 
New Mexico city of approximat'ely 11,000 residents. The median family income for 
Taos County in 1971 was estimated at $3,117 with over 48 percent of the households 
receiving incomes of less than $3,000. Professional employees of the school 
district are amo^g the upper-income households. The primary industry in Taos is 
tourism which contributes to seasonal high unemployment rates among a non-mobile 
work force. The school district's 3,073 students In average daily membership are 
ethnically distributed similar to the total district population — 82 percent 
Spanish surnamed, 4 percent Indian and lA percent Other. 

The program objectives are more broad in scope than in depth. The elementary 

t 

component seemed to experience the m^t intense efforts with the results 
assessed to range from high quality to superficial. Likewise, the guidance and 
counseling component was found to be operating as intended at some schools while 



almost inoperative at others. The secondary prograjn highlight was one career 
education class — • the results of a creative teacher. No impact of Jthe project 
was determined upon the existing work^-study ptogram beyond student salaries. 

The findings led to the recommendation that the program not be refunded by 
the State or Federal governments. Several of the initiatives gained by the 
project were significant, but the marginal productivity to be gained during th^ 
next two years seems best provided through "in-hou^" services. 'A highly pro- 
ductive investment could be made by the State and/or Federal gc^vernments in 
the form of career education materials. The paucity of instructional supplies, 
equipment and materials in the Taos Municipal School District was found to be 
disfunctional for all instructional programs, although TAOSCORE ma'de a 
significant contribution in that regard. 

Finally, the Project Director has done an excellent job of putting 
together some rather nebulous notions into a field testable model. His experience 
and competence should not be lost to the Career Education thrusts. The model 
testing however, should be programmed over a three-year time period in three^ 
distinct phases addressed at one component (a school level being a component) 
each year. A team of three persons with specialities in (1) p}.anning, (2) 
curriculum development, and (3) curriculum change strategies should be formed 
to make that test. These persons shdtild work six months ahead of implementation 
'dates. 
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* CONTEXT 

~ Taos County , ^ 

Taos County is located In northern. New Mexico bofdered by the Sta^ of, 
Colorado on the north, Rio Arrita County on the west, Colfax Ctfunty on the 
east, and Mora County to the south. ^ Bisected by the Rio Grande River, approxi- 
mately'^0 percent of mountainous Taos County is in the Carson National Forest. 
Locatefl in the Sangre de Cristb Mountains, Taos Valley, f^ed River, and Sipapu 
provide\ excel lent winter skiing while state and private campgrounds afford op- 
portunities for cool summer camping ^d hiking In wilderness areas. For the 
archeologist , amatuer or professional, the area around Tres Piedras.is marked 
with ancient Indian ruins while the Rio Grande Valley dates Spanish explorers 
prior to the settlement of Jamestown Colony . 

Tdos County ranked 15th among the 32 counties in total population for 1970, 
showing an increase of approximately 10 percent fox the decade between I960 and 
19/0. The 1972 population has been estimated to be about 18,000 persons (see 
Table A, Figure 1). Only Rio Arriba County has more population than Taos County 
when compared to bordering neighbors. However, Taos County households were esti- 
mated to have had a median income of only $3,117 which is less than one-half of 
the State Average and only .greater than Mora County when compared to It^s neighbors. 

Over ^8 percent .of the households in Taos County received less than $3,000 
Income for 1971. Again, only Mora County residents, were found to be more impov- 
erished while only Col fax .County households stiow economic s^/ength approaching 
the State Average. 
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Table *A — Population an'd.^Median Household Income 
' ' . POPULATION, 

COUNTY ^ - (opo) ' >\ 



•Colfax' 
Mora 

Rio Arriba 

TAOS . • ' ^ 

Region Average 

State • • • 



ai'.9 
4.6 

.5 
.2 



as.; 



15.1 ■ , ', , 

1,035.5; (total) 



MEDIAN INCOME ' 
PER H'OUSEHel^D _ 

.$6,^045 
■ ^^2.005 ^ . 
' 3 ,-784 • ' ' ' 
- "3.11? 

' ' "'3,738' - 
* ■ 6,998 '(Average) 
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Table B — Income Distribution; Percent HpuseKolds by'Income Level (19.71) 



COUNTY 



^C 



Colfax 


24.4 


16.7 


■ 25.0; 


•' 12.5 


' 13. 2 


- • 8.2 . 




Mora 


64.5 


18.2- 


10,9 


^ 3.1 


2.. 2. 


,l'.l ' 




Rio Arriba 


42.5 


17.7 


.• 20.3 


. 7.1" 


. 7.7 . 


' . 4".'7. 




TAOS 


48.4 


21.5 


'.17.4 


5.3 


3.9 7 


- 3.5' 




State 


20.4- 


14.0 


. 23'.7 


13\"9T 


16.0 


5 . 12.0 





A = 0 - 2,999 ■ ' 
B = 3,000 - -4,999 
C = 5,000 - 7,999 



D = 8^000 9,999 
E = 10,000 - 14,999 
F =? 15,000 - over 



Data -Source: Sales ManaRoment, July 10, 1972, 
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Figure 1 — TAOS and Neighboring Ne'w Mexico Counties 
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The economy of Taos County is based primarily in the service industries 
catering) to hcth summer and winter touri'.;m. The 1972 civilian work-force vvas 
estimated ^ by The University of New Mexico's Bureau of Business Research to 
be 5,727. it was further estimated tnat 11 . 9 percent of those persons were 
unertiploycd. Although the county ranks '11th ameng the state's 32 counties in 
irrigated croplan'\ less than 310 persons were employed in agricultural 
activities on an estimated 'il ,000 acres of farmland. Government" employees , 
especially the sciioors, are among the highest income households in Taos County 



Taos Municipal School District 
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The City of Taos is the largest municipality in Taos County and is the 
county-seat-of-govcrnment. Approximately kS : rcent of the county population 
y is located in the city and about 6a percent of the county population lives in 

the school district. Approximately percent of the school district population 
is Spanish'surnamed, percent Indian, and ]k percent represent other racial 
groups. The city enjoys a long history of resident artists; painters, sculptors, 
and writer^ have, since the turn of the century, found the quiet„ simple-life of 
Taos' tri-culture to provide an atmosphere conducive to their creative work. 

The Taos Munici pal ' School District's student population in fiscal year 1972 
was less than one-iialf of Kpcrcent greater than fiscal year 1"71. The 3,073 
students in average daily membership (ADM), were housed in 5 elementary schools, 
1 junior high school and 1 senior high school, "^h" student populations were 
estimated by the U. S. Office of Education's Office of Civil Rights to be, about 
'the same ethnic distribution as the school district' ♦'Otal population. The 
teacher populations however, were estimated by tha^ authority to be 67.0 percent 
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Spanish surnamed (compared to 82 percent students) 0.0 percent Indian (compared 
to ^.6 percent students), and 33.0 percent Other (co'jpared to 13.^ percent 
students). State-wide, New Mexico public elementary and secondary students 
are about 38.9 percent Spanish surnamed, 6,8 percent Indian, 3.0 percent * 
Negro and 51.3 percent other racial grcups. 

Figure 2 illustrates the location of the Taos Municipal School District 
and bordering school districts. Table C of Figure 2 compares the enrollments , 
and revenues of the selected regional school districts for fiscal 1972. The 
^^-^aos School District is second only to Espanola in having the least total dollars 
per pupil available for operational purposes. Since the s ta te's. capi ta 1 outlay 
assistance program was first initiated for 1972-73 and because of the low pro- 
porty value in the school district, the general condition of school facilities 
ranges from good to bad. The senior high school ib a modern, well equipped 

« 

plaat and there are some modern buildings at elementary sites; yet ttie junior 
hfgh school and elementally buildings housing the'Jargest number of stuaents 
are from another era. The community seems to have done well with the limited 
resources available, only through a state support program will needed modern- 
ization of facilities be fully realized. Finally, like other New Mexico school 
districts, Taos Municipal School District is highly dependent upon the state 
^or educational 'revenue, and until state revenue is distributed on a program-need 
basis rather than a per pupil basis impoverished school districts like Taos have 
little prospect for curriculum reform both in scope and in depth. 
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Table C — Enrollment and School District Revenue 



SCHOOL ENROLLMENT LOCAL- -REVENUE PER PUPIL BY SOURCE- 

DISTRICT 1971-72ADM COUNTY STATE FEDERAL TOTAL 



Cimarron 461 

Espanola 6,089 

Mora ' 1,126 

Ojo Callente 642 

Penasco 856 

Questa 1,053 

TAOS '3,073 

Region Average 1,900 



$124 
44 
61 
108 
68 
129 
■ 97 

90 ' 



$642 
527 
688 
652 
793 
560 
53p 

642 



$4 
59 
24 
32 
72 
14 
51 

37 



$770 
630 
773 
792 
933 
703 
678 

769 



State 



277,596 



$209 



$520 



$145 



$ 874 



Figure 2 ~ TAOS anu Neightroring School Districts 
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Special Factors 

* \ 

The unemployment rate of 6.1 percent cited earlier is somewhat misleading 
in that nost employment stations in Taos are service related occupations. There- 
fore, the seasonal admusttnents in employment^ are quite substantial by creating 
conditions of high unemplo>inent for a significant percent of the work force 
during the late Fall and Spring seasons. An unscheduled interview with a Taos 
youth dressed in Navy uniform on a San Francisco bound airline probably best 
typlifies the feelings of many young people. He said, "I don 't^ have any 
training (meaning vocational) and even if I did there are no jobs in Taos." 

The State Department of Education has estimated .that 70 percent of the 
high school graduates do not seek additional training. The school district, 
adrainlstratdon ha"s, in recent years, successfully developed a shared-tijne pro- 
gram for high school seniors in which they are bussed to the El Rito Area r 
Vocational School for special training on a part-time basis while comgletingr^ 
their high school studies* Recent efforts have also included a few 11th grade 
students- Also, the Work-Study program is very popular amgp^ students at 
Taos High School and the C oirdinator of that program reported during an inter- 
view that ^ore students cpuld be employed on a part^-time basis. The cooperation 
of the school faculty to adjust individual student's academic schedule to ac- 
commodate the student"s pai't-time work schedule has become a matter of form. 

1 

There is no contradiction in the large number of part-time t^^mployment 
opportunities Cor students and the high unemployment rate in the county. Many 
adults in -Taos are underemployed due in part to seasonal adjustments in the 
service Industries and further attested by the fact that over ^48 percent of 
the households have '^incomes of loss than $3,000 per year* Therefore, the 
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Vocational Division of the State Department of Education saw this demonstration, 
testing, and development site for Career Education as one which would enable 
students to gain a wider perspective about vocations, including training 
requirements, experiences, and mobility patterns found among the various 
occupations. TAOSCORE is a new Career Education demonstration project. 

•Finally, there was general community support for the TAOSCORE project objectives 
The community iAacutely aware of it's poverty conditions and the employment and 
vocational training needs of it's jouth. However, it was felt oy some in the 
Community that a member of the community should be appointi3d the position of 
Project Director. On the other hand, the Vocational Division of the State 
Department of Education did not find among the community applicants a person 
who, in their opinion, could implement and operationaLize the project objectives. 

Therefore, the Division selected an "outsider" for the position of Project 
Director causing some consternhtion among some members of the communtiy. Yet, 
even under those politically adverse conditions, the school district dminis- 
tration was resolute in it's support of the Project Director and his management" 
competence and dedication to youth soon won the respect of many who were 
initially critical of his selection. 
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PROGRAM 



Objectives 



TAOSCORt was designed to operationalize four specific thrusts of Career 
Education as a demonstration apd testing model for New Mexico. The thrusts were 

'V 

.identified in the progran porposal aB intentions: 

(1) to develop and implement an elementary school program ' / 
designed to increase career awareness; 

(2) to improve guidance and counseling services at all grade 
, levels with special emphasis on career orientation and 
'exploratory experiences for junior high students; 

(3) to provide job preparation in occupational areas for grades ^ 
10 through 12 with special emphasis on the utilization of work 
experiences and cooperative educational opportunities; and 

(4) to establish a placement service t© insure the placemetif of all 
existing students in a job, a post-se^ndary occupational pro- 
gram, or a baccalaureate program* 

The scope of work was divided into four components — Elementary School 
Component, Guidance and Counseling Component, Programs at GpJde Levels 10 through 
12, and Placement Component. Each of the components was designed to operationalize 
three or more general and/or specific activities to meet the proposed program- 
matic objectives* Those expressed specifications for each of the components are 
given below as program dimensions. All components of the project were to be de- 
signed in a manner such that emphasis would be given to careful measurement of 
student outcomes in relation to the treatments attempted and to provide revisions 
where indicated* It was further declared that speicalists from the Suate Research 
Coordinating Unit (RCU) would provide assistance as needed to develop assessment , 
techniques and program procedures to assure quality control. Finally, the project 
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activities were intended to cut across all educational experiences of students. 

The duration of the demonstration and testing project was for the 18 months 
^ period ''from January 1, 1972 to June 30, 1973. 

* 

. , Dimensions 

The general and/or spe'cific activities mention^^ in the project proposal 
designed to meet the four thrusts are as follows: ^ 
El ementary Component 

K Hire Career Awareness Coordinator January 1, 1972. 

2. E^rly 1972 will : . 

(a) search research-related literature on career education, 

(b) identify ongoing elementary career education projects, 

(c) identify promising approaches, techniques and materials, 

(d) select committee of 6 teachers; one from each* grade level 
(1-6), and 

(e) committee in (d) to: 

(0 develop curriculum revisions to incorporate career 
^ awareness in elementary grades, 

(2) experln>ent (Spring *72)'wlth a vanjety of techniques 
and materials , and 

(3) work full-time (July '72) to structure complete 
career education program (K-6)* y 

3. » Hold in-service workshop for elementary teachers devoted tb career 

education (Aug '72) Presentations to include specific techniques ,to 

be us^d at each grade level during September, October and November.' 
V» Provide in-service assistance as needed to train teachers. 
5. Provide for periodica! In-service workshops for teacher training* 
6* All five elementary schools will operate a career education program 

during the *72-'73 school year. 
7* Pre and post tests will be used to assess the effectiveness of various 

treatments in terms of student outcomes* 
8* Analysis of outcomes will be made at the end of the school year and 

recom(t)endat ions made for revisions and refinements in subsequent years* 
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G uidance and Counseling Component 

1. August 1972 " part-time counselor will be employed for service j&t 
« 

the elementary shcool level, 

2. During August 1972 all Counselors of the school district will be provided 
3 weeks of intensive training to include:* 

(a) , fami 1 iaription v/ith career development theory, 

(b) opportuni-ties to explore the world of work and 'to gain apprecia- 
tion for the dignity of work at whatever level , and 

(c) orientation to responsibility of school to place students . 
in job, post-secondary training, or baccalaureate programs. 

3. The in-service activities (including #2 above) are to be planned and 
operated with assistance from the State Department of Educat Ion *and 
University of New Mexico consultants. 

li. During the 1972-73 school year counselors will carry-on complete and 

articulated modePprogram of gu'ldance and counseling at all grjde levels 
(K-12). Model characteristics include: 

(a) based on systems concepts — evaluation and change processes 
In education, 

(b) defined gu idance*^ cri ter ia in terms of student behavior 
obje.ctlves , 

(c) stress program objectives which are possible within resources 
of participating schools, and 

(d) provide corrective feedback based on evaluation of acW^vements 
or the program. ( 

5. At the end of 1972-73 school year results will be analf^ed and recommen- 
dations made for revisions and refinements. 
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Grades 10-12 Program Component 

K August 1972 — Director and Work Study Coordinator will locate employment 
stations for students enrolled In vocational-work-experience or cooperative 
programs. "(Criteria; i hour related classroom experience an?J 1/2 ^ ■ 
school -day for iemployment . ) 

2. Hold 3-days in-service programs, planned and operated by Director and 
S.D.E. staff to involve: 

(a) community business persons, and 

(b) high school staff. ■ ■ 

3. Model 

1 . Objectives 

(a) 100% employment 

(b) career identification 

(c) community involvement 

2. Evaluation 

3. Feedback 

^. Revisions and Refinement 
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^ Placement Component 

1. Establish placerpent .se\rvices at the senior high school. 

2. ' Placement officer (Project Director) to: 

(a) work with counselors, cooperative education coordinators, 
vocational teachers and Employment Security Agency. 

3. ' Survey local employers (January - June) for employment of part-time, 

drop-outs and graduates. 
A. To 'maintain a current file of job opportunities. 

5. In June 1972 efforts will be made to insure placement of graduates In 
jobs or further education programs. 

6. 'Assist students wanting summer work. 

{ 

7. Refine procedures (based upon experience) for 1972-73 school year. 

8. Based upon experience and follow-through information, recommendations 

for revisions and improvements in ongoing education programs will be made, 
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Personnel 



under the supervision of the State Director: of Vocational Education, the 
Research Coordinating Unit was responsible for ^he project administration. Since 
the starting date of the project on January 1. 1972, Hilda Majors resigned as 
Director of the Research Coordinating Unit and was succeeded hy Jerry Miller 
in that position Also, Dick Harmeson resigned as Assistant Director'of the 
RCU and was su^ded by Roger Laboda. Since August 1972 Mr. Miller and 
Mr. Laboda have had primary administrative, responsibility for the project at 

the state level. . 

'The on-site Project Director was Mr. Paul Shelford, Jr. Although not a 
resident of Taos 'or a member of the Taos Municipal School District staff prior 
to accepting the position. Mr. Shelford is a long-term resident of the State 
of New Mekco having spent most of the previouj 20 years in metropolitan 
Albuquerque, 130 miles south of Taos. The Project Director lived in the Taos 
community th\ughout the duration of the project. Mr. Shelford brought con- 
siderable experience to the project in the areas of program development, pro- 
gram articulation, and program management. \ 

The project's on-site Secretary was the wife of the Taos Elementary School 
principal. Her knowledge of the community and the school district's operating 
procedures was a valuable aUet in getting the project activities initiated 
smoothly. Other project-related personnel will be identified as their roles 
related to each of the program components. ^ 
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Budget 

The pages that follow are copies 'of the proposed budget submitted with the 
project proposal on October 15, 1971. Responsibility for the fiscal control of 
this project rested jointly with the State Department of Education's Vocational 
Technical;& Adult Division and the Taos Municipal School District. The on-site 
Project Director administered the budget. Fiscal audit is the responsibility 
of the State government's Department of Finance and Administration £or both 
the Division and the District. 

The Project Director noted during an interview that there was some initial 
confusion about v;hether the project funds should be co-mingled with the District* 
general operational funds (State Chief of Public School Finance's position) or 
kept separate and accounted apart from the District's general fund accounting 
(Project Director's position). The latter position prevailed. 

The primary interest of this report in the fiscal affairs of the project 
is limited to what extent provisions have been made to ad^ the cost dimension 
to the *' transportability" requirement expressed in the project proposal. That 
finding is reported in the Evaluation section of this report along with other 
findings relative to the budgeting of the project. 
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EVALUATION 



Evaluation Design 



ERIC 



The evaluation design was developed by the Evaluator tased upon his past 
experiences in program, evaluation. The three dimension audit matrix proposed 
on January 9, 1972 was developed by the evaluator in 1968 and has been utilized^ 
successfully in a variety of educational program assessments. 

The e^^aluator applifed the audit-matrix to the program proposal and co the 
July 25, memorandum, from Sidney High which identified several evaluative 

dimensions, required for all cai/ee- education projects. The results of the 
evaluator 's analysis of those doVuments produced the Career Education Program 
Audit submltted\on January 9, 1972. Acceptance by the District, the Division 

V ' ' ■ ■ 

and the U.S. Offi^ce of Education established the program audit matrix as the 
evaluation design for assessing TAOSCORE. 

Following notification that the design had been approved by tlie three 
parties (District, Division, U.S.O.E.), the .evaluator submitted to the Project 
Director a four-page analysis of the proposed program components. That "working^ 
paper" identified approximately 40 elements about which the evaluator would be 
seeking information to assess the program components. 

ITiG educational program audit-matrix is an evaluation design conceptualized 
to assess three dimensions of research and development projects. The assessment 
dimensions are: (1) program objectives, (2) program components, and (j) program 
Operations. The audit-matrix utilized for assessing TAOSCORE is presented as 
Figure 3 and each pf the assessment cletnei>ts is classified under each dimension. 



/ 
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Figure 3 — * TAOSCORE Career Education Progra»« Audit Matrix 



Program Operation Assessment 

(a) Effectiveness of Administration 

(b) Supervision * 

(c) Organization 
^, (d) Materials 

(e) Strategies 

^(f ) Changes in ^tudents behavior 

(g) Changes in ly:iiool district 



Program Components A s sessment 

Each of the four TAOSCORE program components specify three or more activity 
elements to be accomplished.. Specification of those elements was presented 
earlier n this report under the heading of "program** and will not be repeated ^ 
here The audit is designed such that information be developed for each element 
to determine the extent to which each was accomplished and that a qualitative 
judgment be reported. Qualitative^ judgments are formed by overlaying infoxrmation 
acquired relative to the program operations elements with Information acquired 
about a specific program element t " ' - ? 
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Prof^ram Ob;jectlves Assessment 

The prdgram operations assessment and the program components assessment 
are overlayed against the program objectives which include: 

(1) to develop amd implement an elementary school program designed 
to increase career awareness; 

(2) to improve guidance and counseling services at all grade levels 
with special emphasis ;cJtr-career orientation and exploratory 
.experiences for junior high students; 

(3) to provide job preparation in occupational areas for grades 10 
through li with special emphasis on the utilization of work 
expeigirences and cooperative educational opportunities; and 

(4) to establish a placement service to insure the placement of all 
existing students in a job, a post-secondary occupational pro- 
gram, or a baccalaureate program. 

. Each of the program components relates to one or more of the program , 

objectives; therefore, by bringing information from the program components and 

from the program operations to intersect with the program objectives, plus 

other audit assessments, the program objectives are therpby quantitartively and 

qualitatively assessed. The presentation format of all assessments will be ■ 

such that the program objectives become the evaluation focus. 



Other Audit Dimensions ^ " 

Other audit dimensions include bringing information to bear upon:^ 

(1) extent to which the three parties of the contract met their obligations. 

(2) accuracy and quality of documentation relati-tig to program methods 
and management . 

(3) impact of program personnel upon professional staff of the school 

i 

district. I 

(4) provisions made by project management for meeting transportability 
requirement of the projects research and development efforts. 
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The Process 

The Career Education Program Audit Matrix was cpplied to the DiviBion's 
"letter of assurance? dated October 15, 1971. That letter established Taos 
Municipal School District as New Mexico's demonstration, testing and development 
site and further established the program objectives and operational specifica- 
tions for the project. 

The Project lUrector was provided the Evaluator's analysis of the Program 
Components aad was asked to of £er .information relative to the more than 40 items 
identified. The Project Direc(;or and the Evaluator again^met to establish mutual^ 
understanding of the items and the kinds of- information that was being sought. 
Subsequent *to that meeting the Project Director provided a detailed summary of 
exceptions to the proposed Program Component Assessment. In each exception he 
provided both authorization and/or rationale. Further, he began providing the 
the Evaluator with Quarterly reports, concept papers, development materials and 
other information relative to project activities. 

Arrangements were made for the Evaluator and his Associates to visit the 
Taos School District for the explicit purpose of interviewing teachers and other 
district staff .members, gathering pre-test drin and obtaining copies of meeting 
j-&%enday memor^lnda, and other in-house documents. Analysis of those data and 
documents was made. Post test data were later received from the elementary 
schools and the senior high school. The junior high school counselors did not 
give a post-assessment instrument despite the plans to do so, and despite intentions 
expressed by Lhe counselors to the Evaluator and his Associates that they would 
provide the po<;t-assessmenC data. 

Weatfter prohibited interviex^s with three teachers and the principal of 

7 
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one elementary school.. At the request of the Project Director, the principal 
selected three teachers for a mail 'questionnaire and those instruments were 
sent to the principal and the teachers home addresses . Therefore, each 
principal and one or more teachers at each' level (1-2, 3-A, 5-6, junior high, 
senior high) of each school site were interviewed by the Evaluator and/or bis / 
Associates." A open-ended s-emi-structured interview questionnaire was developed 
and utilized for each program component. Junior hialf^ school and senior high 
school counselors, the district superintendent and llbck-stuciy coordinator were 
also interviewed. ^Copies of the Evaluator 's questionnaires are provided in 
the Appendices to this report. 

The Evaluator provided the Division and the District an Interim Evaluation 
Report. The purpose of that report was to Establish a communication link between 
the Evaluator, the District and the Division relative to the activities of the 
Evaluator. Therefore, that document w^viewed as a "working paper" that would 
eventually lead to this fprmal evaluation report. Neither the District nor the 
Division was required by.ccntract to provide each other or the U.S. Office of 
Education with an Interim Evaluation Report, only the Evaluator' s Final Report; 
the Evaluator established this communication strategy. 

That report was divided into four major dimensions. They included: (1) the 
evaluation design, (2) a review of the evaluation activities and data collected, 
f3) a preliminary program assessment/ and additional data needs, and (4) proposed 
outline of the Final Evaluation Report. 

Thd Evaluator and his Associates have reviewed all quarterly reports produce 
by the project; content analyzed all interview reports and other field-notes 
made during the visit to the school district; reviewed all agenda, memoranda 
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and workin,', papqr.s provu!cd by Iho Project; Directpr; made analyses of the 
elementa-y sc}r_»ol pce-ahse^snent and post-:i,,ncr.ement data; made analyses of 
the junior high school pre-assessment data (post-assessir.ent data not provided); 
and, made analyses of the senior high school pre-assessment and post-assessment 
data. It is upon those data bases that this report was developed. 

The Findings 

The following pages present the findings of thCj^Evaluator and his Associates^ 
Inf ornia^tj^on^^rgiji to each of the four objectives will be presented and other 

assessment elctrients v;ill then follow, 

Hleipentary Component s 

OBJECTIVE 1 — to develop and implement an elementary school program 
designed to increase career, awareness , ^ 

Cont racte d activities specified in the pro ject proposal* 

(1) Hire Career Awareness Coordinator, 
result — Hired Mr, Paul Shelf ord, Jr, 

(2) (a) Will search research-related literature on career education, 
result — first quarter 'report so indicates (page 12), materials noted 

by Evaluator in Project Director's office indicates materials 
^ were gathered. 

(b) Will identify ongoing elementary career education projects. 

result — quarterly reports oo indicate. First quarter report lists^ six 
cities visited during February r972, for the express purpose of 
this activity. Also, other quarterly reports identify other ^ 
visits* and communications. It Is evident to the Evaluator that 
the Springfield Oregon Career Education Project was the most 
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Impressive to the TAOSCORK Director since many of the activities, 
mraerials nnU strategies seem to he adapted from that project. 

(c) Will identify ptonising approaches, techniques and malerialvS. 
result — evidence of eclecticism exisUs in quarterly reports number 1 and 

number 2, especially as relates to the Oregon project. 

(d) VJill select committee of 6 teachers; one from each gr^ide level (1-6). 
result — Career Awareness CommitLce composed of one teacher representative 

from each of the fi^e elementary schools, plus the two elementary 
counselors ( one is 1/2 time project supported), > tv/o principals, 
. and the Project Director. 

(e) Contmittee in (d) above to: 

'(l)*devclop curriculum revisions to incorporate career awareness in 
elementary grades. , ^ ' ' 

result — tlie committee did not take charge of curriculum revisions because 
no stated elementary curriculum existed in the school district. 
However, through assistance from the Research Coordina^ting Unit, 
a professional text writer v;as "employed to develop a Curriculum - 
Careers Integrative Matrix for the Taos Schools. That activity 
was later expanded to include elementary teacher guides for 
Career Education* 

(2) experiment (Spring 72) with a. variety of techniques and materials 

result — marginal during Spring, 1972. Committee* s time spent trying to 
« 

define Career Education* Above materials became focus during 
Fall 1972, coupled with mat;erials purchased and leased from 
commercial sources. 
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(3) work fuH-time (July, 1972) to structure complete ^areer Education 
Program . 

result — due to hucij:et restriction' and summer commitments of staff, time 

was -adjusted to first two weeks, of June. June was spent preparing 

for, f?ill-f acuity 3 day v/orkshop in August. 
Hold in-service workbhop for elementary teacljcrs devoted to Career Kducation 
(August , 1972). Presentation^ ta include specific techniques to be used 
at each g^dc level during September, October, and November, 
result — Workshop held. Specific training not* given. In-service training 

given duri**g October and November for uses of SRA and Britannica 

materials. 

Provide in-service c^^sistance as needed to train teachers. 

result — marginal. 100 teachers is a long way to spread one man's time 

on such an intense undertaking. It is obvious from the interviews 
wit;h teachers that they would have liked more coordination of 
activities. However, that was interpreted in most cases to mean 
more of the coordinator in their classrooms. Impossible* 

Provide for periodical in-service workshops for teacher training. 

results ~ some in-service sessions lield; not periodically scheduled. 

All five elementary schools will operate a Career Education Program 

during the 1972-73 school* year. 

result — highly variable as a function of individual teachers in individual 

' f 

schools. Teachejrs received curriculum guides but interviews 
indicated that they t^^ere only marginally used (also see self report 
data belov;). Most elementary teachers interviewed said they 
limited their class discusrsions to jobs found in the Taos area. 
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More will be said about this diiaension of the elementary program 
in the teacher-interview section. 
(7) Pre and post tests will be used to assess the effectiveness of various 
treatments in terms of student outcomes* 

result — pre and post assessment's were made only relative to the S61f 

Awareness, School Awareness, and Career Awareness inventories. 
Individual or common treatments, if evaluated, were not reported. 
Although the instruments are probably best used f or guidance - 
^Instructional) some. of the findings 'are reported below. 

Pre-Post Inventories (Students) « , . ^ 

Each* level (1-2, 3-4, 5-6 and Special Education) of the elementary schools 

a 

gave a student inventory during* September 1972 and the same instruments were ad- 
ministered to students during May 1973. Teachers reported l>oth the pre and post 
iJesults of students*, responses. Those^ clabS summaries were then analyzed by the 
avaluation team. Each question, was compared for numerical 'and percentage changes 
from the pre-assessment to the post-assessment. Only changes in, responses to 
questions Qomputed to be greater than 10 percent are reported. , 

Level I (grades 1. and 2) 

Qu estion V A. Teacher asked: **How'many of you have a job you do at home to 
help?'* ■ " ' 



10.2 percent more Ist graders responded by raising their hands durii^g the 




post-assessment ♦ 



Question VI mXle each 1st grader ds drawing a career--related picture, di- 
rected by the t.oacher, the teacher was .requested to make and report certain 
obsex^vations.' • 
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A. How many (students) seem to be copying neighbors ideas? 

Teachers report 10'. 2 percent less copying during tfte pojst-^ssessment . 
C. How many students can interpret their ideas, about^t^ir career verbally 

\- - 1 

to you or the class? - . ^ ^ ^ - 

Teachers report 11.5 percent tnore students capable of verbafly inter- 
preting Ideas about their career-drawing. " ' l * 

No^ questions given to second graders had response changes greater than or 
^ual to 10 percent. Level I students surveyed: .1st grade — 243, 2nd grade — 209 

Level II (grades 3 and 4 ) 

Question I A. How much do you like yourself?^ ] |^ 

10.1 percent less .of the 3rd graders reported, "I can't read this." 

■J 

C. How many friends do you have? 

I ' 

10.7 percent less of the 3rd graders reported "none". 
Question III A; Do you like school? 

16.0 percent less of the 3rd graders reported "yes". ^ 

C. Write what kind of work your mother or father does. ^ 

■\ » ' 

17.5 percent more 3rd graders could^^rite their motherjs and/ or ' " 
father's occupations. . * • , / ' ' 

D. Do^you want to work when you grow-up? ^ 

16.8 percent more 3rd graders reported that "I can't readvlhis/' . 
Qu estion IV B. Do you maka your bed? ; 

16.5 percent more 3rd graders reported "I can't read this." 
C. Do you hang up your clothes? 

12.5 percent more 3rd graders reported "I can't read this." ■ 
Question V A. UTiat kind of work do you want to do when you grow up? 
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n c r I 



alive choi. r, 1 .1 



> percent Jos_s r/crMK>ndod can^t ,read this/', and 10.^6 prrc'.iH doIX 
leported "I 'don^t knov." 
CHiciUion V B. Itov r.uich school will you need for ,,our job? 

U.^ peroenc ::ore 3rd p,raderu responded 'We tljan high school''. 

C. How inu::h money will your job r.ake the first year? 

lO.A^pcrcent no re 3rd'gradorr> responded ''about ^5 000" whil^, 13.3 
percent less reported "about $10,000". - ^ ^ 

D. l^rite the "Mar.es of two kinds of office jobs. 

21.3 percent more 3fd graders did so dn the poGL-asseSFinelf;; and 25.4 



/ 



percent Icsq fai-cd to respond. 

E. Write "cbe names of two kinds of forestry jobs, 

percent les; .f the 3rd graders failed to respond vhile 23.1 
percnt tnorje listed two kinds. 

F. Write the names of two kincls of tcurlra} jobs. 

26.8 percent ujore 3rd graders identified two kinds on the post- 
aGSCSsraent and 12.7 percent more identified one kind. 
The fout^th-graders repoonded differently (10.0 pprcent or more), on the post- 
assessraent instrument as follows: | . - ^ . 

IX* 15.4 pu... en t li^s_ reported liking nchool . 
III,C 16.7 percent £e-j_s reported 'I can't read this". 
IV. C 15.8 percent incrc reported that they "some times" hang-up the.ir clothes, 
V.A 21.5 percent i^ore reported "i don^t know" to the question about what 

l;ind of work do they vnnt to do when they grow up, 
V.D 28,7 perceiit £0j_e reported two kinds of office Jobs. 
V.E 36.1 percent rore^ reported two kinds of forestry jobs. 
V.F 36.1 percent moi-e reported two'^ kinds of to\ Isni jobs, 



One coul^onciu.ie-lhar all level 11 students (3r,d and 4th j-.r-idcrs) were . 
more career award, at the end of the school term than , at the beginning, in at 
least three occupational. areas — office, forestry, and touriSTD. Respondents 
Included 168 third ^^raders and 227 fourth grader s.- . 

V 

Lev^l III tgradVc 5 ai>d 6) 

Ques tion 1 A% Hov do you feel about yourself? 

17.2 percent lesjJ of the 5th' grader. ■? r'eported "I like myself nest of 
• ■ ■' ' ' A ^ ) ' . 

' ' the tlina" on the post-assessment • , 
B« List aUL the things you do vel 1 , ^ ^' 

15.2 percent inore of the Sth^ad^s^^ A things and 25.8 percent 

more reported 5 things (the number of spaces available) . 
C' Hov; do you feel about other* people? ^ ' 

. 16.6' percent less 5th graders' responded "I wish more people liked me, 
because 1 like them.'' j ^ 
Ques tion II This r -^s^ion was designed so that part A would be answered 
on the prc-assee^ent and part B was to be answered on the post-assessment (see 
instrument in the Appendices). However, directions were not followed by all 
5th grari.. rs some responded to both parts both times. The following conclusions 
are drawn from the responses to both parts A & B, 

•(1) About 55 percent of the 5th graders thought school was "okay" in 
September. 

(2) About 26 percent of the 5th graders reported in Hay that "they thought 
school was "quite a bit better this year than other yearsi*. 

(3) About 27 percent of the 5th graders reported in May that they thought 
school was " a little bit better than other years" ♦ 

(A) Abouc 33 percent of the 5th graders reported in I4ay that they tho\ight ^ 
school "is ntill a drag!" ' , . ^ 
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QucL-ii on III Fifth grader student rer>paiises for this question were very 
curious. For some reason, 25* 5 percent less sVudents reported their father's 
occupation and 17.4 percent less students reported their mother 's..occupation on 
the posL-&^sessment • Yet, they were essentially unchanged in their responses to 
what they thought about their parent's occupations^^. It could be that students, 
havil^ studied about various occupations, ncv sea ^heir parent's occupations as 
being .ifavorable (to list for others to know) but Reluctant to report them as 
6uch. However, the eva] nation team^raws no such coWlusion, the teachers could 
better interpret the responses to these questions, to port D of this series of 

questions, 5th. graders responding to the question '*Da you think some kinds of jobs 

j 

^Ci^better than others?" 15.2 percent more reported jthat "they are more respected 
a'nd 25.8 percent more reported "tliey arc less^dangerdus". 

Question IV B. Do yo^^ these Jobs (at home) without being reminded? 

18.5 percent m: re 5th gr-aders rey^orted "nexjer" on the post*-asses8ment . 

^ \ ' : 

D. 15 percent - more 5th graders ^reported knowijig 9f ways to earn moacv 
outside the home in May th'fn they did in September. 

Question V 15,0 percent more 5th graders listed ^ ways to find a job on 
the post-assessment while 17*4 percent more listed 5 ways. 11.3 percent more 
thought that they would earn between $10^000 and $15,000 their first year of 
employment after they were settled iuvo an occupation and IT. 8 percent le3s 
thought they would earn, over $20,000 that f irst year* Also, 26.5 percent more 

^ J ^ - . * Is. ' / ^ 

cojal^^list 4 things most liiportant for people to buy with their money when askad 

* ^ ^ • % 

In May than when asked in -September* 

The series of questions asking students to list 4 occupations related to ^/ 

Business and Office, Forestry and Tourisn showed, that in May, 11*1 percent more 
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knew <» Buslnobs and Office occupations, 32.5 percent more knew Forestry occu- 
pations, and 20. A percent i!]orc knew 4 occupations related, to Tourism. 

The 6ix*-h graders resporivied. differently (10 percent tnore) on the post- 
assessment ^as follows: 

^ I B. 14. 8 percent less^ listed 5 things they could do well. 
^ II A. 16 percent repot^d school to be "a drag** in September while about 
12.2 percent thought so in May. Over 60 percent thought school 
was a "little bit" or "quite a bit" better this year than in other years. 
III. Sixth graders did not show the reluctance that fifth graders demon- 

strated in listing their parent's occupations on the post-assesstnent. 
However, IsTA^cf^ ent mor e said in May they "don't care" about uheir 
parents changing jobs and 14.0 percent les s responded "no" to the wish 

f 

that their parents would change jobs. Obviously 6th'graders are 

i 

more sensitive to their par*^nt*8 occupation but attempted to hide 
their sensitivity in '*don*t care" or they are more liberal in 
judging their parents occupations. This observation is reinforced 
by the question, "Do you think same kinds of jobs are better than 
others". In May almost 3 8.5 percent more students respon^ded "yes". 
The increase in responses were about equally distributed throughout 
all 5 given categories. And, 17.7 percent more had given thought to 
the question of prefering to work with people, things, or ideas. 
. IV. About 10.5 percent more knew of ways to earn money outside the home, 

V. ' About 10.3 percent more knew of three ways to f:ind a job, the increase 
^causing decreases in upper categories. This change may be a trore 
realistic perception of bow one finds a job. Ie<>s (11.8 percent) 
thought they would ncad college training and "'.ore: (13.2 percent) 
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thought' they would need technical school training after high Gchool . 

T 

And, 17. A percent less thought. they would earn under $5,000 the firi?t 
year of eiivplojinent while 13,8 percent jnorc thought they would earo 
between $5,000 and $10,00, 

About 20,8 percent more students could list Bu-?5iness and Office 
occupations on the post-asseGbinent with the increases evenly split 
between 3 and A specific jobs. Almost 30 percent more could list 

m 

Forestry related occupations > hut the major increases-'were those 
who could list 4 specific jobs. About 22,5 percent more could lict 
specific Tourism rel-.ted jobs during May than in September * 
It was 'Stated at the outset of this iinalysis that the pre ahd post assess- 
ment instruments are probabJy best designed for instructional guidance for teachers. 
Tliat opinion is unchanged. They do provide some small insight into student cogni- 
tive changes in the three occupational areas assessed. More students knew more 
about Business and Office occupations in Hay than they did in September. And further, 
thev seem to be-more sensitive to their parent's occupations. 



\ 
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Elenentary Teachers Final Kvaluation 

During the nonch pf April all Kleinentary School Teachers were asked 
t^\cniplele a final evaluation questionnaire (see Appendices). Sixty-four 
of the sixty-six elementary teachers provided completed questionnaire? 
representing a response rate of 97 percent. 

The fina] evaluation^questionnaire contained 10 questions which were 
multiple-choice and 2 questions were open-ended. A few of the items were un- 
.answerable by a few teachers. For example, c '»stions which aske^ teachers 
to compare^ educational issues of the current year with other years were 
not answerable' by beginning teachers, rioweyer, no question had less than 
a 70' percent response rate. Also, the multiple-choice selections were 
found to be -adequately distributed in that no bias exists relative to place- 

s 

ment of selections. The majority responses were distributed through all 
sel^ectiqn categories — almost equally. 

Questions and Analysis 

Ql Conpared tD oth(Mr years, student absences this year have been 

A: No perspective was determined for this question. The responses 

\ 

were- d\fehly divided into three categories; Higher-Same'-Less 
V)2 In general, students' reading skills this year have — - 

A: 65% noted- that students "progressed at the expected rate". 
Q3 In other curriculum areas, (Math, Science, Social Studies) 
students have accomplished 



A: 53% responded "the required amount as expected"* HowevN^J 
the distribution is skewed toward tire "more than expected'^ 
categories. Only one respondent thought^students had accom- 
plished, less. 



Ik?. 

Student gr ide averaj;os this Nvar have 

A; 50% respc-nded that grades "rer:ained about as expected". 
20% thought students grades had "increased' over j>rovious 
years" (primarily 6th grade teachers) while none perceived 
a decrease. 

Discipline problems this year have , ^ 

A: 53% said "remained about the same as other -years" while 

approximately 32% thought disci oline problems had "decreased" 

(primarily 3rd grade). (>7^i the teachers reported an "increase". 
Do you feel that most of your students have developed greater 
confidence in their own aldlities this year? (more than usual) 
A: 60% said "yes"; 6% said "no"f others checked "don't know". 
Do you feel that your students have exhibited more independence 
and initiative in tiie classroom this year than' in previous years? 
A: 61% said "yes"; 13% said "no"; others res^^onded "don't know". 

The fAith grade teachers were about evenly divided bctv/een 

"yes" and "no". 

Do you feel "'that your students have developed new career interest 
this year? 

A: 61 % said ''yes'^; 11% said "no" (all 2nd grade); and 10% responded 

"don't know", 
\vhich teaching method option did you use mo'st? 

A' 67% checked "combination" with the remaining re5ipenses equally 
divided between "Guided-Frccdom" and "Teacher-Centered". The 
majority response was aij;o a majority response for\all gr<':jdG--levcl 

\ 

\ 

'\ 
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QIO i/hat percent of the r.uggestcd career education activities outlined 
in the TAOSCORi: Teachers Guide do you think you used? 

Q 

A: No majority respons*^ was given although this distribuuion 
indicates that approximately 61% of the teachers use between 
25% and bO% of the materials in the guide. About 17% of the 
teac^:ers used' less than 25% of the iTiatcrlals and appro>>j^niately 
6% of the teachers used about 15% of the materials. None 
repot red using 3 00%. Grade 1 and 2 teachers seem tp-*^e the 
highefjt users; Grade 3 teachers are about evenly distributed 
^between 25% and 75% use. And, grade A and 6 teachers are 
about evenly distributed around 2j% use. 7 out of 8 grade 5 
teachers reported 25% use* 
Qll In your class, what have been the highlights of this year's 
TAOSCORE Career Education Program? 

A: The opea-ended responses centered around the films and 
reading kits. 

Q12 In your opinion what have been the biggest problems? 

A: One general response (minor in number) identifies lack of 
"coordination with the overall curriculum. 
Th.e three major thrusts of the eler.entary component were: Self -awareness, 
school-awareness and career-awareness. The 12 item Teacher Final Evaluation 
questionnaire was factor analyzed into the three component categories. 
Therefore, teachers* perceptions of the relative success of tiie three 
thrusts may be analytically determined . 
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Teaclic-rs reported that thoy believe students to be more £22indcnt 
in their own abilities this year and 'to exhibit mo r e^jlL^pendenc o than 
in nact years, A classroom irsanagement problem (discipline) often 
associated with the eKercise of independence and self-confidence by 
elementary children was not positively i^iated. Although* no statistical 
significance can be attached to the responses, it may be satisfying to 
parents, teachers and adininistrators to observe that "about the same" 
or "less" discipline p/oblems were reported as elementary students were 
perceived to have excercised and exhibited n\ore self-confidence and 
more independence* 

Sc b.oo 1 -Awa r en e gg 

Questions on the Teachers' Final Evaluation form relating to school-- 
awareness are of two kinds — s'udent be^havior and^ student achievement. 

Student behavior was questioned relative to absences and discipline 
probleras. Student absences were arsessed by teachers to be "about the same" 
as previous years. Responses to the 5 point scale were normally distributed. 
Therefore, no conclusion is .drawn in thin respect, Althougb'^3% of the 
teachers reported discipline problems to be "about the san\e as other years", 
only 5% rcpovted an "increase" while 32% reported "lesr>"; 10% of the respon- 
dents did not report on this item. It seems fair to conclude that elementary 
teachers felt they were confronted with 'about the same" or less discipline 
problems this year ^^)bviously we are not prepared to relate this difference 

to the Career Hducation Projec-t— too many variables intervene that prohibit 

*■ 

a caure and effect judgment. 



Acndeiricnlly, leaders reportoJ students to be reading ''about as expected'* 
as v/as their progress in other currlcular areas. Grade averages, however, 
were reported to be ''about the snr.e'* or *4ii£l,er". The sixth grade teachers 

i 

reporred (2 to 1) higher student grades this year. 

Froin the teachers reports it is very difficult to draw any inference 
about School-V.:arencss on the part of studerts. We do have subjective data 
(teachers interviews) that does provide somn insight on this project 
dimension. That data 's reported elsewhere in thi.s report. 

-7 ^ . . 

Career-Av.^areness 

Two multiple-choice questions and two open-ended questions on the Teacher's 

Final Evaluation questionnaire assessed Career Education, Sixty-one percent 
k 

of the teachers reported that their students have developed new career interests 
this year. Onl^ 11% of the teachers felt that their students had not de- 
vcloped new career Interest and those teachers were primarily 5th grade * 
teachers (Cf the seven 5th grade teachers reporting, 4 answered "yes** an;i^ 
3 answerejl ''no'O . Further^ it c-eems that between 12% and 37% of the V 
TAOSCORE ^leache. Guide is being utili/ied. It would-^seem fair ,to say 
tliat more effort should be made to exploit the use of the TAOSCORE materials. 
Teachers report extensive use of reading kirs, films, etc., but onlyLXii^ileii. _ 
use of the- Teacher's Guide, Perhaps it is because it is the first year 
and printing delays created some disfunctions. it would seem profit- 

able to hold an Ini^ervico ses.c.ion durirg prc-sch.col l'/'^3-7^^ to acqu^int(re-acquain t 
teachers with the Guide/ Also, it is suggested that a similar question be 
asked next year. And, the Guide's author mliy provide added insight to this 
prcblem area once 'her product c -.luation is CMapletcd. 
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Finally, the proposal stated — 

(8) Analysis of outcoine? will be made at the end of the school year and recotn-: 
* «^ 

taendations made for revisions and' refinements in subsequent years, 
result The Evaluator cannot assess this project responsibility ^e to 

the tir.e of this report. The best assessnent of this activity 

could be nade from tl^e Project's Final Report. 
Interview Regults 

4 

Most teachers interviewed had received a -copy of the curriculum gulde;^ but ^ 
In discussing the material therein, it appears that few if any of them followed 
the guide closely or in any sequential pattern at all. One. teacher complained 
that she couldnVt use the guide; but most teachers acknowledged its existence ^ 
in^ their room as well as the fact that they had utilized it. In the rural schools ^ 
visited, discussions v;ith teacher s'*-sugg€rst8 that they were not util^ixing the guides. 

In line with a "general concept of career education at this level — that is. 
Career and Self Awareness, teacheri -»t the Taos School were aware that they^were 
expected to channel their instruction in that direction. However, beyond- ^he 
general goal of '^awareness", most teachers carried through their instruction in 
a variety of ways— not all of which suggested that a uniform scope and sequence 
program by grade levels was in existence*. 

By and large, most of the elementary teachers from first to sixth grade 
said that they limited their class discussions to jobs found ^ in the Taos area. 
One educator said that (he/she)took the Taos telephone directory and used that_ — 



as a frame of reference in relating to careers. Other*', such as one first grade 
teacher stated that (hie/her) emphasis was on the " . . .proti;otion of a more positive 
self," and that what jobs were discussed in class were those based around students 
parents and the coviaunity. .This suggests that the concept of Career Awareness 



ii 

No reason was advanced oy the teacher as to why she couldn't use the , guide. 
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was more casi^oy^ Incorporared, intp a" series g£ scicial studies units in the early 
elenentary grades which epphasi2e the community, the home, and the parents' job 
roles as the fratne of reference. Such a development is also an objective of the ' 

Llingual progratn which stresses a particularistic approach in instruction, especially 
it\ the priinary grades, 

A model emphasized by the Director of Career Education which calls for an 
ever expanding horizon in terms of careers at the elementary level suggests that 
those teachers in the early primary grades were best able^ to incorporate into their 
curriculum the intent of career awareness. Those teachers at the upper grades, 
however, either were not completely aware of a need to broaden their career units, 
or they .felt that such an approach was not warrapted in their prografts. Failure 
to build and broaden on the cpncept of career education appears to be the case 
/ in the upper elementary^ grades. 

Techniques utilized .in -the progtam suggest that those teachers who are\/ ^. 
able to "build on'' any program's objectives — and to plan a good program — did so, 
while others made use of no new techinques^v^^regards to this program — or pro- 
bably for that matter, for any other .new^ program to date. Most, teachers inter- 
viewed stated that they utilized small groups with discussion and reports 
emanating back from group leaders to the class* .At one school, the teacher-- 
principal developed an index listing of all jobs available from a Career- Education ^ 
publication. Students completing other assignments ahead of time were encouraged- 
to use "free time" in researching and reporting on different jobs to the class. ' 

In another school, one particularly innovative 6th grade teacher had her, students 

J 

chec^' want ads in the newspapers for different job listings. Students were asked 
to' choose a profession vjhich they were interested in and to report back to the 
class. Incorporation of the concept of Career £ducation into other subject areas 
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was utilized with the pt\}dents witing letters of introduction, to prospective 
employers, role playing Job interviews, and personally soliciting outside 
speakers for the class. ^^Incorporation of the coiic.qpt into the atea of mathematics 
was done by the t^tudents exploring .and repotting on different school district 
'Salaries for teachers^ ^ " ' ^ ^ 

i 

Evaluation of classrooD progress it; the curriculum area appeared to be very 
subjective at best. Lower as well .as' upper grade teachers stated that their pro- 
grans were successful because their students *»ow had a better self --concept than 
before* Wien asked to elaborate or to give tangible examples of success, none 
seemed able to do so. / 



^ Services 
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Teachers at the elementary schools when asked about their contacts with the . 

r 

Director of Career Education stated that their major awareness of his program 
had taken place in Augu'st when they h^d participated in his in-service workshop. 
Since then, their contacts with his office had been in the form of small bits 
of literature which flowed from his office to them. At one rural school one of 

) JS 

the teachers claimed to have never seen phe, Director in the building this school 
year* (The Principal who is headquartered at another school denied that claim 
and st.it^-' that he had been to the school at least three times "lat year,) It 
appe-^ the two rural shcools.have the most probl^s when it comes to receiving 

adequatv, schdol services of any type* There is no mail service within the schools, 
and if teachers request materials, it is picked up by the building principal when 
he's in town* Such services as adequate ^film delivery or any othur planned 
delivery is not functional to those schools* Finally, evidence from teachers in- 
dicate that the elementaTvy counseling program is not as functional in the Career 
Education area, as the quarterly reports night Icali one to believe* 



, For each pair of clersentarv c l<isr.rv<o~.fs In any of the districts* elcnontary i' 

• / 

Bchopin, an SRj^ kit on careers wab* provided as wel-l as a guld booklet. Additional 

isoneys have been spent for f iltr.P-trips and u ^.^arlety of films » but rsost of Ihcf^c 

are to be found In -the Tsos S<:hooL Llbrt%ry vhicii serves as the A-V center for all 

the elenicntary schools* ^IJ^irly in the Bchopl year, there may -have been nor^c mis^ 

/ . ^ ' ^ ^ 

understandings as to vAiAt supplies and materials teachers were to receive under 

thlis^rogram. In tal^'ing with teachers and asking jtbj^i^, what "fn'^torial s they need 

for their Career Education program, often they referred to such things as. con- .J 

etructlon paper, glue", tempera paints, etc*, — tnalcrials tq be supplied by the 

District. This* may be the result of teacher misconceptions of what Career. 

Education is all about. 

Administrato'rs : ' j ^ . . 

Principals believed tnat the majority of the tea^chers were using the Teacher 
Guides with success. However, they felt that some offerings in the gjuidcs wer^e 
not pertinent to the Taos cor.munitv (e.g., visit to a perfume factory). Other 

' ' ' ' f \ i-- - 

remarks indicate tnat ey had feedback from teachers .relative to some perceived 

irrevelance contained in the guides (the Evaluator tAkes the opposite philosoi^hlc^l 

stance on this issue since ecucatlcn shoulii^ be a. broadening experience that eor 

larges oue^s understandings Ic^yond his commuriity^ high principal' spoke 

directly to that need for his students.) * > ^ . 

The principals reported positive feelings about tl^e use of films and Ca^'eer » 

Awareness kits am' had observed teachers utilizing them. They furtheif declared 

»- ' ' 

that moru materials could and \^^^uld be u&od if available.. They further express.ed 

* 

that their evidence indicates that teachers are integrating Career Education con-- 
cepts into the curriculum and that conpated to last year, there is more emphasis. 




Director who had given primary state^irectida 
to the project thus far; and Mr.' Bill Darnell., 
newly appointed State Coordinator for Career 
Education — came to Taos to give a panel ^dis*- 
cussion and to respond to questions on the theme 
of **What Has Been Done', and How It Can Be Used." 
These gentlemen could only stay for the morning, 
but their panel was well received. It served 
to emphasize the matter of state involvement ' 
and backing to the project. They were also e 
able to point out that Taos was go^tting- a one-- 
year head start on the State Board of Education's 
mandate "that career education would be implemented 
in all elementary schools for the school year of 
1973-74: ' ^ ^ 

r 

2. Mr. i£ddie Martinez , local director- of the 
State Employment Security Commission, gave, a talH 
on the economics of Taos County and the distinct 
need for a complete program of career education 
in the schools. He also, emphasized the need for 
starting in the elementary grades in order to 
establish a positive attitude toward preparation 

for the World-of-Work. 

* 

3. Mr. Glen Crane, Special Education Counselor 
from the New Mexico Hagerman-Dexter School District*, 
ma'de two' videotape presentations of an outstandingly 
successful* career education acAvity that had been 
cbnducted by a sixth grade teacher, and responded 

to pertinent questions. The teachers were broken 
into two groups of manageable size. Mr-. Crane was 
paid as a one d^y consultant for his time and trip 
expenses. 

4. Dr. Gardner alternated with the other group 
to present his discussion of "Resources in Career 

' Education." 

5. The elementary group was introduced to the 

c oncept 0^ the' Curriculum-Careers Integration Matrix 
by the project director, and was then broken into 
grade-level groups for' in-depth discussions of the 
materials proposed and projected. These groups were 
led by memb^^s of fhe-Career Awareness Committee. 

6. 'The elementary group \^as again broken into 
sub-groups consisting of Grades 1 and 2,-3 and 4, 
and 5 and 6 for demonstrations of the use of the 
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this year'cn careers and self -awareness. Although some work has been done In 
previous years oneself- image Jevelopment , the activities this year are more 

pervasive and more intense. 

' ' ' . " ' ' \ 

In thair opinions "the program needs: * x , 

(a) .more ijiaterials and supplies (A/V and Literature), 

(b) locally produced community resource guide,- * 
\ > . ^ 

(c) field trips and demonstrations, and 

' . (d) a spe^rialist to coordinate Career Education activities ♦ 

Librarians " . x 

Two library aides in the Arroyo Seco-Arroyo I^ondo Schools were interviewed. 
By and large they were uninformed as to the intent o,f the program except for the 
fact that' they were aware that some materials arid supj^lies in this area were 
purchased. These were the SRA kit and some filmst;rips which were to be found in 
the schools'* libraries. A third person interviewed — the librarian at the Taos 
School, however, -appears to be a focal point in/t^e career education program. 
While she has not actively involved herself in the instructional aspect of »the 
program, slfe is responsible for the storage and utilization of district wide 
career education material for' the district's elementary schools. In this role, 
she' has collected a wide offering of literature and films. j 

The librarian at the Taos School has developed a publication listing all 
aleraentary texts and library books which have information regarding career i 
education at this level. This publication has been published, and a copy presented 
to each of the other elementary schools. A film guide also listing films of 
which 50 or more are in the area of Career Education has been published" and 
disseminated to the outer schools. Over 200 books have also been purchased 
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for this library in the area of career education, 'innovative materials such as 
the Klng-Popeye Series on Career Education 'are being tried out with s*:udenta^aj: 
the Taos School • The King-Popeye Series is a new pomic book series on careers . 
available for student reading* The stocking of materials in this area suggests 
that this -in one particularly important jfocal point o^the "^oject which is 
necessary, but if materials cannot 'be made inofe easily available to the outer 
schools, then the intetit of this central storage area may be dysfunctional • 

Guidance and Counseling Component ^ 

C&jective 2 — to improve guidance, and counseling services at all grade levels 
with special emphasis on career orientation and exploratory 
experj-encxes for junior high school students. 

Contracted activities specified- in th#pro.1ect proposal 

(1) August 1972 — part-t-lrae counselors will be employed for service at the 
elpmentaty school level. 

.result — Hired Mr. M.R. Pacheco, 'one-half of his salary is paid by project. 

(2) During August 1972 all Counselors of ishe school district will be provided 
3 weeks sxf intensive training to include; ^ . 

' ' s • r • * 

(^) familiarization >?ith carreer development theory'; * 

result -t- attended two-day wor-kshcp. at Nev; Mexico Sta^te University on Career 

Education- for State guidance counselors, 
(b) oppot:tunitie6 to explore the world^of work and to gain appreciation for 



the dignity of work at whatever levcx; 



\ 



result^--; this dimension was reported to have been discussed during a June 
meeting with counselors and concluded to be extraneous and of.no 
I value to personnel who h*ad already held many jobs outside the 

school system in past years and during sunnTiers. No lack of sen- 
sitivity to all work was noted by the evaluation team during 
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interviews with high school counselors. ■ - ^ 

(c) orientation to responsibility of Ichool, to place students in a job, 

a post-secondary training program, or a baccalaureate program. - 
result*— reported to be the primary thrust of the workshop. Group guidance «, 

r 

techniques were developed extend the career education orientation 
• to all students. A prodfet^of the vorlcshop is provided in the 
appendices of the quarterly report covering the period from 
July 1, 1972-to September 30, 1972* ... . ' 

The Project Director reported to the Evaluator in a letter dated February 7, 1973, . 

that the Counselor's Workshop was cut from three'veeks to one vje^k, due to 'time 

constraints upon personnel and financial, contingencies,. - 

(3) Th,e in-service activities (includfng^ above) ^are to be planned and operated 
w:|!l2h a6.<?istance from 'state Department of Education and University of New Mexico 

consultants* / ' " " 

result — the Project Director -reported that the workshop plans were evaluated 
• and approved by the St^te Department of Education, but no aselst- 

ante/yas gained due to the heavy workload of the RCU and the neg- 
ative reaction to the Voc-ed Guidance Supervisor holding the 

i 

po8iti?)n at* that time. Also, funds wey# lacking for consultants 
I . although no one a): UNM was considered .^to be sophisticated in the 

field at that tijn,e. ■ . 

The Project Dirdctor wats probably right on all accounts. The 
quarterly reports carry a general theme of^his appreciation for 
competence, 'giving credit where credit is due- and giving critique 
where critique is due. The Evaluator checked with the RCU to 
substantiate the Project Director's repart; it is c onfirmed > 
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(4) During 'the 1972-73 school year /counselors >4U^carry--on a complQte 
•articulated program of guidj^nce and counseling ^t^^all grade levels 
Model characteristics include: 



and 



(a) based on sys terns Eoucepts— -evaluation and change processe^!;^^i:n^ucatioa, 
(•^i. defined guidance criteria in terms of student behavior objec,tivfe£U 
(cjl\^ program objectives which were possible jwithin Resources of - 

Participating schools, and , - * ^ 

(d) prov|(ie corrective feedback based on evaluation of achievements of ' 

the program. 

result — almost nit. It was expected that the State Department of Education 

Guidance' and Counseling personnel woul,d have such a model ready 

/ 

for distribution'to all public shcools (supposedly their communica- 
tiori with .the RCU during the proposal writing when cooperation was 
/ >*^being sought). The modfel is non-existent. The Project pirector - 
has however, in cooperation with the professional staff of the 
Taos Municipal School District, attempted to articulate a concept^ial 
' model of career education anJ the role of counseling activities is 
' contained therein. That model will be articulated in the Director* 
Final Report. The conceptualization is printed on the -back of 
the front cover of this refjort. 
(5) At the end of the 1972-73 . school year results will be analyzed and recommen- 
<iations made for revisions and refinements. ' ^ 
result — this element may best be assessed from the projects Final Report. 

That docuihent will have the benefit of the Evaluator's report as 
well^ae critique from the professional staff. 



Interview Results = 

. Counselprs ab all school levels were interviewed by the evaluation team. 
The 8emi-8truc^ur4d open-ended questionnaire i^ provided in the appendices ^o- 
this report. The analysis of those interviews will^ be given by school level. 



Elementary The evaluation team was not particularly, inpre^sed with the 
answers given in response to interview questions • The responses were completely 
given as generalities (even when probed) about the program, which suggested to 
US that there- wSs- no active involvemfent ay one individual nor did (he/she) feel 

■ . ) ■ - ^ ^ ■ . 

responsible for utilizinjg any aspects of the career education program* The 
quarterly reports generatpd^^by the project present an entirely ditferent view of 
the elementary counseling activities; however, the counselor failed make tha^t 
role clear to the evaluation team* * - . - 

Junior High — Tw^ junior higlp^chool counselors *were interviewed by the 
evaluation team. The product of their participation in t^e August Vtorkshop was 
discussed 'in some detail • One of -the counselors was somewhat more guarded in 
(his/her) responses than was the other counselor. However, the evaluation team 
.did gain sufficient information from the two counselors and from teachers- about; 
the counse^rs role to produce the information .outlined below. As mentioned 
earlier in thiffN:€i>ort , these counselors did, at interview time, plan to give a 



post-assessmentNinstrument to the junior high classes although that .wss not 
done. The informatio^i would secfta to be much more Valuable than the elementary 
assessments due to the^a^e of junior .high students and the fact that the junior 
high assessment instruments'^^^re much more specific and therefore lend themselves 
to greater depth for pre-^post analysos.^ « 



Counselors — Junior High ' . ' . - - 55 

(1) Ajigu^t career education workshop: .J 

• • • * • » 

(a) -^provided ouer view of the* program 

(b^ directions for junior h^gh component of lyrogram articulated 
(c) additions made t^^^asses^sment Instruments ^ * * . <- ^) • 

(d*) program ^objectives refitted' 
^ (e) added' new dimensions to general counselling program , . 
(f) have' seen some evidence of teachers using materi^alsxcrfi occupations. 

(2) / No job placement services: , " ' 



He\p^students fill out 'applications (Y,C*C., etc.) 

. , ' ' ft 

{3) No guidance model, from the state. ^ ^- ^ ' - . 

• * * . 

(4) Community ^interest in careers other than college seem to be changing student '-s 
attltudeo.' However, college. bound students -are more apt to seek counselling* 
We do have more ^career infojnjation available this ^ar. - 

(5) Materials placed by project in library are being used. Need more career 
information in guidance office^ 

(6) Group guidance sessions bffered as a result of C^E. project: 
. (a) self-awareness' 

/ ■ ■ 

(b) school-awa^reness ^ 

(c) career-avjareness and assessment ^ * 
. Group sessions have led students to visit the guidance office. Especially 

more 7th graders this year. 
Assessment data kept in guidance office, 
'(7). First week in May students will do research on a particular .career of interest 
assignment of last group session , , 

(8) Taoa community is demanding more Voc/ tech education,* 

(9) School enrollment — 850 . - . ^ 



i 

• • * 

Junior High Cou:\^selors (continued) 



(10) ' Drop-out rate — 1 1/2%, principal causes*- -homey otl^r external 

. -^^ ■ " ■ / • ' - , . 

(11) Opinion: Career education will help reduce drop-outs. 

'^As C»E, comes into focus, negative attitudds of teachers will change*" 

(12) Recommendations: (a) more C.E. classes (only 1 p©i^50 students) 

• . 'V ' • , 

^ (b) more materials , ' ' 

» (c) extra counseling personnel ta assist with career 

* guidance \ <^ ,r * ii * 

It woul3 be difficult fpr the evaluation team to accept recommendation, 12Xc), 

' As best as we can understand the thrust of career education it is an integrative - 

■ ' ' ' * ^ 

process not a separate program; therefore, diat recommendation would be entirely 



/disfunctional. ' Perhaps the counseling staff sliould be relieved of some adra£ni*s- 

tration activities if indeed time prohibits their group guidance and occupational 

analyses for the benefit of junior high students. The latter seems to be a more 

productive role foir*" school 'counselors. No evidence existed that pre-assessment ^ ^ , 

forms were used in individual counseling sessions. 

The impr^^sion gained was that the instrumegts were "filed" in the counseling 

office* For what purpose was never made clear. v ' • , 

Senior High — The evaluation team interviewed both high school guidance 

- . • . ■ - ■ i ^ ' 

counselors. They were very much open -in their respons.es to questions, were assessed 

to have been systematic in their career education activities, and were found to 

bja very positive about integrat'lng career . education concepts into^^ the counseling 

pro in cooperation with tha school *s administration and faculty. There was 

evidence that the project produced a^ssessment forms were being used in group and 

individual guidance sessions. An outline oC tHe interview report follows. 
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Counselors — High School f • * • ' 

(1) , August In-service workshop: , - • 

^ • - » 

(a) Anfori^tion about, project; 

■ . • • -i ■ ^ 

^ (b) formiflat.e guidelines for incorporated concepts^ 

(c) overall program articulation. ^ ^ . • 

(2) .Student placement ' — have coordinator in high school. 
(3^ More students seeking more career information tliis year, 

(4) Have evidence of teachers using career educatjioh mate^ir'ials and concepts in 
their classes • • 

(5) Opinion: soph'jmoresi>iSill benefit "most through reinf orc.ement , . 

(6) More career centered activities' in guidance this year over last yea^. 
t?) Drop-out rate about 2;\2% (see principal' interview).* 

(8) Changed scholastic audit form: / * '4 

from: "Do you plan-to go to college?"' * ^, 

to: "What is your cjireer choice?** ^ ^ ^ • ' 

(9) No State guidance mddel. (only* regulations and check tests) 

» 

^(10) Group guidance: 

ft 

* (a) all English classes^ (self-awareness, school-awareness, career-^awarenes 
assessment); , ' m 

(b) . occupational information provided; ^ ^ 
^<c) files kept on each student; 

(d) occupational exploration kit highly functional; ^ ^ ^ 

(e) assessments tin (a) 3 kept in student folders for guidance information. 

■ ,y . 

■ V ... 
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Junior Hl^h SchooL EKploratory E5S:porien€|8 

During the plamiing phase of the project it was decided that a clreer. educa- 
tion instructional thrust should be made at bdth the junior high and senior high ^ 
levels. A'^year-long Career Development Course was instituted at the junior high 
school for 9th grade students and other te^'hCf s -were encouraged to. use the ' ' 



specially developed Teacher' Sg:Guide in th«ir regular ^instructional classes. The 

evaluation team interviewed teachers and admin is tractors to determine the extent * 

* > 

to which career edj^cation concepts were being employed at* the junior hlgli school. 

. ' ' \ 

The findings of those interviews are reported below. 
Teachers 



' Junidr High School Level . ^ 
A. Curriculum 

The extent of curriculum revisions to incorporate cateer awareness In^the 
classes was varied and* relative. Varied in the sense that* in some cases no revisions 
were made to instants where tours and trips were made part of the curriculum. The 
nature of the ^rips consisted of visitfiag certain businesses in the community 

^ - • 

(banks,; employment <;^ffice) and talki^ng with the different employees about their ^ 

particular caree'ts. * / ^ 

^ , / ' ^ ' ^ , 

/ ' ^ ^ 

The- general consensus at this grade level was that the teaching staff .had 

been practicing "car^^er awareness" throughout their teaching careers*. The only 

difference being that'i|ow they were more aware of the ''career . awareness" concept 

and emphasized more wherever possible. - ' % 

The curriculum revisions were relative to the nature of the class. ^In some^ 

- classes (history for example) no basic revisions \<tere made due to the course* 

I 

Content.; while in other classes (typing) the nature of the elass lends itself * 
to more flexibility to incorporate career ' awareness » ' 
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B* Services-.-- Projects - . = • . j 

The services i^^levant to career awareness were basically in the form of 



projects. The teachers initiated projects relevant to the specific clashes. 

^ ' . ' / • 

- * * J 

The^hrusts of the projects consisted of studSnts ^gathering information about 
career.s that yere of particular interest to them.- The students would Vs^rt their 



findings 'otally to the class and the class would^ engage -^.n a, discussion x>f that 
• particular career. Students were enco^uraged to know enough about their particular 



car.eers of interest. to respond to any 



question proposed by their class members. 



€♦ Materials 

The materials utilized at the* junior high school level were primarily^ films - 
and film strips provided by the Career Awareness Project Teachers, depending upon 
the nature of 'their classes, utilized career posters relevanr^to their curriculum. 

' • ' " ' ' ' * , . ' u 

Very few teaphers utilized the teachers manual provided by the Director of CaiNeer 

Education. In one case a teacher used Jobs in Your Putuire by the Scholastic Book 

f 

Service. * ^ , * ' 

» 

D. The Career Education' Develooment Course instructor has develop^ a. series of 



units based on careers and jobs. Among these unit tjfferings are: 
(1) Z the filing of job applications; 



(^) - self awareness projects; 
(3) personal 'interest projects; ^ 

X^) unique and different jobs (e.g. oceanography)". " ' 

An amount of time is allocated to eSch of these thrusts when devAoping the clas#» 
program. This instructor .stated that a series of speakers, had also be^n scheduled 
for the class on a once-a-week basis. Individuals speaking to the class included 



local bank personnel, the Director of Vocation^Kl Rehabilitation, the local' 



Welfare Director, policemen, the *head nurse ot the local hospital, |;he County Agent, 

, ' ' ' r 

doctors, and lawyers. ' * • * ^ 

Stnall group discussions weVe also utilized in the instruction of the c3;as8. 
Evaluation students' growth in the area was measured through completion an.d 
assessed quality of workbpoks assilgned, and by personalized f iles which all students 

■ " • \ - . ■ . ^ ' • . ^ 

wef^ reQuested to maintain. . 

* ServlAe^ rendered appear to have been similar to that listed^ for the . . 
elementary i:each^. It does appear, however that the juttior high, career 
education teacher was visited quite often by. the. Director of the program, as 
he seemed to be more familiar with the model of 6areer Awareness and it's goals 
for the different grade levels. 

9 f •* 1 > * 

E. Junior High .Librarian ^ ' , I 

(IX -16 films in continuous use (especially career education tlass aod 
^special education class). 

(2) 8^ f ilm strips' — ''not as much use} teachers seem to like sound^etter.'' 

(3) Evidence that Preachers are assigning students reading in career fields, , 
especially Career Development class. V ■ ' . 

(4) E'Jidence that students are using career education books ~ many free 
materials "ordered this year. ^ . , 

F. Junior High Principal 'V-As^essment 

Activities - ^ - ^ ' 

- (1) More community Involvement this year (had iprof esslojial i/riter, among 
others, speak to students). \ . . 

(2) Field trips into community following class exercises (bank). , 

t , " \ ^ 

(3) "More career related Instructional activities this year as a resul^: 

of the career education project.'' 



(4) Xeachers have better bulletin boards etc* • ' /' ^ 

(5) Need field trips out--of-tlie-coipmunity to broaden^ career orientation, 
Grades 10-12 Program Component " * \ , * ' , ^ 

♦ Objective 3^ — to provide job prjsparation in occupational areas for gradj^ " 
" 10 througK 12 with special einphfxsis 6ri the utilization of/ 

, . .work experiences and cooperative education, opportunities.^' 

. Contractedxaotivities specified' in the prorject proposal s \ - ; * . 

\^ ■ ^ * ' ^ ' " I / . 

(1) ' August 1975 — Director am^ Work-Study Coo^fdinator will locate .employmciit 

' ^ ' ' ■ ' ' • . / ' ^ ' ^' ' 

stations for students enrolled in vocat±6narl7Work-experlence or cooperative 

programs. (Qriteria: 1 hour related classroom experience and one-'half 

school-day for employment.) ■ • ? • 

result ^"^ Project Diriictor made an-exception to the criteria fpr^ 

participation since the Act .governing, fart G Fujids for^ the project"^ 

* -.^ - , ^ . ^ 

^ ^ f - ^ 

specifically states that a student shall > participate in ^ 2-:hour ^ ^ 

voc*-ed class and work 2 hours per day for a maximum of 15*-hour8 

• \< ■ ^ ' 

work per week. ^ ^ \ " v ^ ' 

The VJork-Study Coordinator was\lrad (through project funds) 
during the" summer to solicit employment opportunities for high school 
students. The results of his activities are reported in the quarterly 
* , report covering that period, ' ^ ^ • • 

(2) Hold 3-day8 in*-service programs^ planned and operated by Directoi?~«Hnd State • 

I 

Department of Education staff, to involve: , ' j , 

* « « 

(a) community business persons, and 

s, » • 

Cb) high school staff. ' * - ' ' ^ 

result — (a) not included; evidence from quarterly reports' indicate Project 

Director spoke to various conmiunlty bu^iessmen's organizations 

. explaining project and ^soliciting their support, ^ , "/^ . 
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(J)) Project Director reported tttat funds were insufficient for 
three days of in-service programs. All ' ^ttended^ a one- 
day workshop. " ' ' 
(3) Model — the proposal describes a Career Education model to 1)e developed, 
result — done, least at the conceptnal level (see back of front cover ^ 
this reports). It is expected that the model will be articulated 
'^ '^ ' : in the Pro;ject Direc^torLs Final Report, 

. Althu igh not specified in tVe project proposal, an instruction program wasl 
pstablislied at the high school addressed specif ically toward car^r education. , 
fhe (^ne-Semester course Entitled Career Education was developed and talight by the 
Chairman of the ^Social St^idies DepartmetUt . 'Also* it became-an intent to extend 
the awareness* theme throughout the high s'chool curriculum* "teachers reported 
di ^ interviews that in-service jlay apded impetus to „ incorporate more career 
ei^^amples into their particular programs .\ For example, ono teacher reported, ' ' 
"I -was doing some things before, but 'have. become more'aware to do more relating 
(of program) to careers." ' ' - " , • , 



Senior Hif-h School ; Prc-Post Results 

Senio.r high school students were asked to complete the three pro j,ect -designed 
*pre-as6essment instruments, at their regularly scheduled English classes curing 
September of 1972. The high "Bchool guidance counselors administered the fotms ™ 
^Sel^Awareness, Schoo], Awareness and Career Awareness — and maintained the 
comp'leted forme in the ^chool^s guidance office. Intep^iews with the two senfor 
high '^choor coynselnrs Revealed that they utilized the three :^rms during indivi-- 
dual and group guidance sessions with students* Copies of the three forms are 
provided in the Appendices of this report (nee TAOSCORE/GG-1 , GG-2, GG-3) . 
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Eight items from the combined three pre-assessment forms were selected by the 

counselors for a post-assessment instrument which was again administered by them 

at regularly scheduled English classes during the month of May, 19737^^^^^ English 

classes at the three secondary grade levels were chosen as an appropriate time and 

fJlace to administer the fo^s because they are small groups and because all second-- 

ary students are enrollejd^. in an English course at T^s High School. A copy of the 

/ ^ ^ ■ 

post-assessment^ instrument, the Career Development Questionnaire, is provided in 

the Appendices* of this report. The wording of the three questions selected from 

the Career Awareness instrument was not the same wording used on the post-assessment 

form. Comparisons of the language changes are as follows: 



Question 
Number 



PR&-ASSESSMENT 



Question 
Number 



POST-ASSESSMENT 



6. ^-Jhat career or vocation am I 
interested in? 



1. What, type of occupation would you 
like to do? " \^y? , 

2<i Have yoju^plored the requirements? 7. ^'Jhat are the requirements? 

. ^ \^here,4o I get necessary 

8. -Why are rules and .regulatfcm^ 



necessary J 



information? . 

5. Is it necessary to have rules 
ana regulations on fhe job? Why? 



Question on the pre-assessment instrument and Question //7 on the post-assessment 
instrument seen\ed .to be the only set in which the wording change made a difference 
*in' student responses. Question \\1 elicited general responses of "yes" and "no" 
while^i^uestion //7 elicited more sp^ific responses, It would have been more infomia 
tiva to have had question //7 on the pre-assessment so tliat comparisons of the degree 
of specificity and the changes in that degree could have been made at this time. 

Pre-assessment and post-a^fesessment instruments were\matched for each student 
\?Illle maintaining grade-level designations. A random proportional sample of 
students \;?as dm™ by grade level from, those ^tudents who had completed all three 
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pre-asscssment instruments and the post-assessment instrument. The categoric^ of 
responses for each item were developed from the actual sample responses. Further, 
the common 'items used on the pre and post instruments were perused for all students 

to determine (after-the-fact) if the categories of respgygges and the distribution 

^^^^ 

of responses were indeed representative of the ktudent populations. They were 
both determined to be representativ.e. Finally, the questions on the assessment 
instruments 'were designed for guidance purposes and not for statistical treatments. 
Therefore, the results are reported as percentages of students responding in 
particular way to- a given question. This design is consistent with" the guidance 



activities presented in the program proposal and the 



er education model. 



\ 
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TABLE D. — SELF-AWARENESS ASSESSMENT 



Question 



Sophomores 
Pre Post 



Juniors 
Pre Post 



Seniors ^ 
Pre Post 



What do I want 
out of life? 



(a) 


education 


10% 


8% 


(b) 


good job 


40 


56 


(c) 


happiness 


10. 


24 


(d) 


family/friends 


30 


4 


(e) 


not sure 


10 


' 8 



c . 

Is it important 
to get along vfith 
others? 



0% 
67 
17 
16 

0 



0% 
43 
29 

28 
6 



10% 


20% 


30 


50 


' 10 


10 


50 


10 


0 


10 




s 



(a) yes 

(b) no 

(c) don't know 



100% 
0 
0- 



89% 
0 

11' 



100% 
0 
0 



80% 
20 
0 



100% aoo% 

0 / 0 
0 0 



N = 129 



N « 93 



N -/ 56 



) 
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TABLE E — SCHOOL AWARENESS ASSESSMENT 



Questions 



Sophomores 
Pre" Post 



Juniors 
Pre Post 



Seniors 
Pre *Post 



In what way is- school 
not meet;tng my needs? 



(a) Is meeting needs - 90% 

(b) Is not meeting needs ^ 10 , 

(c) don't' know 0 



1 



80% 
0 
20 



100% 100% 
0 • 0 
V 0 0 



80% 
20 
0 



60% 
40 
0 



What subjects are * 
most helpful, to me? 



(a) 


Math/ Science 


40%, 


39% 




14% 


11%^ 


2^% 


18% 


(b) 


Social Studies 


11 


6 


■/ 


0' 


22 


0 


0 


(c) 


English 


28 


21 




21 


22 


25 


28 


(d) 


Spanish 


3 


0 




0 


' 0 


13 


> 9 


(e) 


Home Ec 


3 


3" 




21 


11 


0 


0 * 


(f) 


Typing/Office subj . 


9 


15 




7 


11 


0 


36 


(g) 


Other 


6 


13 




37 


12 


37 


0 


(h). 


don't know 


0 


3 




0 


11 


0 


9 






N 


129 






^^3 




56 



Students generally gave more than one response. Percentages are of total 
responses not percentages of students. 
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TABLE F CAREER AWARENESS ASSESSMENT 



Question 



Sophomor.es 
Pre . Post 



wTuniors 
Pre Post 



Seniors 
Pre^ Post 



Is it necessary to have - 
rules and regulations 
oh the iob? Vhy? 

■ ■ \ 

(a) , operat es smoother 

(b) order 

(c) safety 

(d) . other 



What career or vocation 
am IJaiteresffed in? 

(a) Trade/ Industry 

(b) Health 

(c) Office 

(d) Professional 

(e) don*t know 



What are the 
requirements? 

(a) 
(b) 
. (c) 
(d) 



college 

vocational training 
experience 
don ' t know 




17% 
66 
0 
17 



10% 
10 
20 
60 
0 



25% 
42 
8 
25 



9% 
18 
28 
37 

9 



0% 

42 
8 

.50 



(e) yes 

(f) no 



50% 
50 

N ■= 129 



This is the post-assessment qjiestion; ** thar pre-assessraent asked "Have you 
explored the requireraentsV / • . ' . 



75% 


75%' 


40% 


20% 


25 


' 13 


40 


60, 


0 


0 


OA 




0 < 
> 


12 


0 


0 

M 


20% 


0%. 


20% 


20% 


20' 


t) 


0 


■ 0 


20 


0 


0 


20, 


40 


60 


80 . 


60 


\ 0 


40 


0 


- 0 








a 




20% 




20% 




. 0 




'20 




0 




20 




80 




40 










20% 




80% 




80 




20 




N = 


93 


N « 


56 
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Interviews 

Information relating to, the high school component (as -xpandedQ was solicited 
through interviews with teachers and administrators. The results of those inter- 
views 'were compiled and are presented below in outline form. ' \ 

A. High School — Car eer Education Teacher * ^^^^ * \ 

^ '\ 
Curriculum Guide is his own adaption from Oregon and Oklahoma materials* \ 

He offers a onfe-semester (repeating) course. Credit is given toward 20 units 

needed for. graduation. , 

Integration into total Social Studies curriculum^ is evident* 

Course: 4 Units 

(a) Self-Awarenebs 

(b) VJorld of Work uses 5 or 6 "resource persons; st;?esses non-college 
careers*^ ' \ 

(c) Occupation Information - Bureau of Labor major source. 

(d) Career Education Planning economic; social^ security^ taxes/ 
budgeting, letters of application, resumes, etc. 

Need: School District-wide Career Education Goals \broken down into school and 

class goals and oljjectlves. \ 

He discusses career education objectives^j^j^ high school faculty- ^mbers. 
This yearns curriculum integration attempts were minimum— need muice work next year. 
Next year's thrustfc Career Education behavioral objectives for all departments. 

"There is evl^tlence that teachers are usln^ community resource persons (writer, 
•artist, etc.) . . * , 

Materials adequate for first year need more to expand scope and depth. 
Students react to sound films better than to film strips.. 

B, High School - Librarian 

Films — extensive usojwill provide Career Education Director with log at the end 
of the school term., ^' 

r 



V * 

^ilm strips — not as iTiUch use. 

Book — Occupational Literature Annotated 

^ Bibliography provided by project has been -used. Ordered many free materials 
about careers — teachers are using materials; some students. „ (Claseea Include: 
C^E., H.Ec, S.S., Eng., and .students doing individual reports in other classes) 
"Definitely more, interest in career education this year over last year." 
Opinion: teacher exposure to Career Education is the critical variable. Pre- 
viously, j ust home economic classes seemed to have interest in career areas* 
Need: more/fnater^als; dlffereat films. ^W-^ 
C. - High School'- Principal t \ ^ 

(1) "Encourages teachers during faculty meetings to 'Integrate career Infor- 
inatlon into their activities." ^ ^ 

" ■ ' • / ' 4 ■ 

(2) About \50-7^ percent of faculty are providing career education activities. 

(3) "If director could work with teachers then we would have 100% Involved; 
but he just doesn't, have the time. Those with whom he has worked have 
air responded positively. We need more of Paul Sh€lford, he is very 

' ^ capable." / 

^(4) Our rlght-to-read program is incorporating career education concepts — 
\ this is ^ program primarily for slow learners. 

^He does ask teachers what they are doing to Integrate career education. 

(6.) Drop-out rate 10 years ago 40%; last year 2.5% primarily due to 4 programs 
^ (a) Work study, , i 

(b) NYC, 

(c) H, Ec, , 

(d) lias bus service to El Rfto'^W^^chool) 

O) CAP/career development program tied to school (originally only juniors 
and seniors; now freshmen and sophomores also). 

(8) Counselors are doing more car^ advising. 

(9) English-Speech t:lasses are incorporating career education. 

'(10) Consumer-career education appeals to students. 

* 

(H) Over all — more relevant to' teachers and students. 
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School enrollemnt is: 

80% Spanish 

5% Indian 
15% Other 



Placement' Component 



Objective 4 — to' es^tablish a placement service Lb insure the placement* 
of ^ll existing students in a joV , a pt st-secondary • ^ 
occupational program, or a baccalaureate program* 

Contracted activities specified in the project proposal 

t 

(1) Establish placement services at* the senior, high ashool. 

- . \ ■ , - ' . ^ 

result — only evidence ts the activities of the Work-Studyj.Coordinator 
althou^ the quarterly reports establish one high school coun- 



selor as part-time ^(25%) in this role. The interview with the Work- 
Study Coordinatjc^r is provided below but it seems t^^at the project in- 
tents were something other than what they got, or did not get* 
It was never<>made quite cTear to the Evaluator j.ust what the 
situation was, but Indeed if tile Work-Study Coordinator 'a be*- 
havior is what he said it was then it seems that the intents of 
this element were being carried*-out . However, the Evaluator has 
no* evidence except the report of the Work-Study Coordinator, who 
was less than candid during the interview. 
(2) Placement Officer (Project Director) to work with counselors, cooperative 

education coordinatoro, vocational teacfiers and the Employment Security Agency 
resjalt — the statement does not say to what end, but it is assumed fifem the 
context that the purpose is to provide a coordinated effort to 
place students into jobs, etc. However, in a letter dated 

March 20, 1972, to Superintendent Ortiz, the Project Director 

V 
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presented a rationale to the effect that his duties would' prohibit 



his functioning adequately in the role of Placement Officer. The 



E|^cer« 

Superintendent accepted, the rationale and alternative presented by 
the Piroject Director, The alternative was that the high school* 
guidance counselors would split their work load such that one would' 

have primary responsibility for baccalaureate program counseling and 

/ 

the other \vould have primary responsibility for post-graduate occu- 
* pational training counseling arid maintenance of contacts with the'^ 
t business comntmity to assist students getting jobs, 

The'"Project Director was N:hen to assume the role of coordinator 
of the activities specified in the element. There is evidence in 
the quarterly reports that he did contact and use the services of 
the Emplojrment Security Commission* There is evidence that he 
secured the services of the Work-Study Coordinator to canvas 
businesses for employment opportunities for students. There is 
evidence that both the Project Director attd the Work-Study 
Coordinator maintained contact with vocational teachers.' 

The high school principal provided evidence that the School was 
working with drop-outs to keep them in contact with the school. 
Some were being bussed to the El Rito Vocational School for Voca- 
tional training. It can only be assumed here that the counselors 
maintained the contact, no "evidence was provided by the counselors 
during interviews. 

Survey local empioyerd (January-June) for employment of part-time, drop-outs 
and graduates. 

Project Director conCacted business community through meetings at the 
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local businessmen's organizatidns. The Work-Study Coordinator was hired 

for one montH during the summer to make the survey. The results are reported 

in the quarterly report for the peridd. ^ 

(4) Maintain a current file of job opportunities. 

(5) In June, 1972 efforts will be made to insure placement of graduates in jobs 
or further education programs • 

(6) Assist students wanting summer wot;k« ^ * ' ' 

(7) Refine procedures (based upon experience) for thje 1972-73 school years 

(8) Based upon experience and follow-through information/ recommendation? for 
revisions and improvements in on-going education .programs will be made.^ 
It seems that most of the. above was done by the Work-Study Coordinator, or 

at least he reported he did. As pointed offt earlier, the Evaluator felt that he 
was less than candid during the interview. The Evaluator *s questions were almost 
answered in "yes" or "no" responses. The reason for the def ensiveness was and 
still is unclear. The following was gained from that interview. 

v; - ^ 

Work-Study Coordinator Interview 

-t } * 

(1) He reported that he maintains files of employment stations, current place- 
ments, results of his survey of .employers, part-time positions, full-»time 
positions, and an opportunities file. 

(2) He reported that the work-study prograt^ has been discontinuous in its opera- 
*tion the past three years and that the added funds from^ the Career Education 
Project has been a significant boost. In his opinion some of the students 
in the program would drop-out of contact with the school without work-study. 

(3) During 1972-73 a high of A5 students were under the program at one time; 30 
w^re involved during March, 1973. Only 11th and 12th graders were served 
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during 1971-72, now •all high school grade levels are Involved. In his 

opinion, 60 students could*be placed In .funds were available*. 

< 

(4) Last July he visited prospective employers (his salary for the month was 
paid-^-rpm project funds). • ^ 

(5) In a few cases cost-sharing arrangements are macie for the student *s salary. * 

(6) ^ Three or four studerlts are hired each year full-time following their work- 

study experience. ' 

(7) Students seek opportunities tlirough the coordinator and employers seek 

* * 

student help through the .coordinator. 

This component of the project seemed to have gotten the least attention. * 
The above activities would seem to be required of the work-study program 
coordinator irrespective of the Project. Certainly the above activities 
pay-off for students but other schools opefate similar programs without the 
extra compensation given this sdhool. This finding causes the evaluation 
team to conclude that the project had little or no impact on the work- " 
study program except through it^s support of student salaries. 

/„,_. v _ . ■ 

, — "Ot^trer Assessmenta % 

There is ample evidence that the Project Director had the organization and 
administration skills to su^ccessfully dir'ect the project. His rapport with the 
Superintendent /as both evident from our observations and from the verbal comments 
made by the Superlntend<int about the project. The high school principal used such 
words as I* talent'* and ^'ability** when describing the Project Director and cootmented, 
"We need more of Paul Shelf ord". It might be notgsd that the retiring principal 
was, in the opinion of tiie Evaluator, the" most knowledgeable about the training need 
of high school students and the adverse employment conditions they face locally. 
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He was also knowledgeable about all cooperative thrusts that were currently under- 
way and those whJch have and have not succeeded in the past b.oth locally and 
nationally. 

^ The Project ^Director is aware of the transportability requirement contained 
in the proposal. He displayed his efforts, during an interview, directed toward 
.cost accounting for each of the progxar. components* 

The documentation of the project through the quarterly reports is sufficiently 
substantiX'e for their intended purposes. Although several of the reports were 
more than 30 days^ late ^ he noted in one such report that the intensity of "-^his 
activities prohibited his Jtaking time to write the report. Givisn the scope of 
the project and the fact?)^hat he alone was carrying a large share of the^work % 
load the situation is understandable. Yet, x^hen the reports were forthcoming 
they were revealing,' . • * 

The broadly stated purposes of the project were such that each of the four 
components contained several elements. Those elements, extracted from the pro- 
posal By the Evaluator, were each assessed, in turn, throughout this report* 
The involvement bf .the State Department of Education was minimal* The Project 
Director reported to the Evaluator that in-kind services were traded-off from 
technical af.sistance (due to lack of time of State personnel) for printing (a 
rather substantial need of the project). Given that trade-off it could be con** 
eluded that the ^parties did meet their contractural obligations. ^ 

The impact upon school district: personnel was varied. Some teachers reported 
significant behavior change (also reinforced by some administrators)* Other' 
teachers were ;only supTff icially affected. The project has established a concept 
however; the concept of a sustaining career education program integrated into all 
instructional dimensions of the elementary and secondary public school ptogram. 



Summary , 
The concj^usion of the evaluation tean are as follows: 

Tremendous effort x^/as puit fortl to establish the Career Educatio*n' concepts 
throughoat the Taos Mun^xipal School District. The fact that some teachers 
were move rece,.tive ,than others is evident in our findings. It i€ further 
obvious to the evaluation team that not all administrators were entirely 
supportive of the efforts. . ^ ^ 

The matlErials provided by project funds were more often than not the high-., 
light of the project in the opinions of teachers. Evidence gathered by . 

the evaluation team substantiates sthat Indeed the materials were used; 

f ' , ^ 

-although film-strips were the least popular* 

It seems to the evaluation team that the Career Awareness Committee .may not 
have sustained their planned thrusts on the job. Tliere is evidence that- 

they indeed did address many of the issues expected during such a broad und 

/' 

taking. However, it seems there would not have been as much confusion in 
some schools about the project goals /and services fiad ^e members of the* 
committee communicated well at the building level*' The expectations fdr 
the Project Director in that regard were unr.eal* ^ 
Members of the committee should have been required to Veep a ''log" of 
their '*in-house" activities if only to stimulate them to get more involved 
'beyond thier attendance at committep^ meetings , This is not an indictment 

of all members. The evidence Indicates however, that som.e did indeed/ 

k ^ 

prof essionally-drag. ' . ^ 

Some counseling programs were carried--out *as Intended. Others were not* 

'The junior irigh school did not givij a post-assessment. There was evidence 

e 
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that the high' school counselors were indeed utilizing the project-developed 
instruments for individual and group counseling sessions. 

(5) The results oi some creative teachers were evident at all grade levels; 

-TT . 

r especially noteworthy were the activities of the junior high and senior high 

^ teachers who V7ere specifically addressing career 'orientation InstructioTT^l 

I programs. That is not to exclude some others however, several elementary 

» teacher &• and a few junior high teachers wpre knowledgeable about the prq- 
ject^l^ intents and were actively pursuing those intents instructionally. • 

(6) The Career Eaudation thrilst at Taos Municipal School District would seem to » 
be sus'jiaining * That* is the way it was planned and it would seem to* survive 

* without continued extei^nal support. What would suffer from lack of support 
^ would be the materials provided by project funds (several films were leased). 

. (7) The impact of the project upon the work->^tudy program was Significant to the 
extent that more funds were available to pay student salaries* The staff 
,activ^ities paid for out of project funds should have been done in a good work- 
. study proferam without extra compensation. 

. (8) It is the opinion of the evaluation team that, the Project Director has caused 
the CarcjBr Education thrust to grow significantly; not only for Taos where he 
met substantial opposition initially > but for the State of New Mexico and even 
nationally, given the number of visitors and inquiries for information about 
the project. His competence should not be lost to the Career Education thrust. 

Recommenda tions 

(1) T>ie evaluation team recom:Ttends that the project not be continued to be sup- 
ported through federal funda. The development ^demonstration, and testing 
h&s been sufficix^nt to develop a Career Education Mod^l transportable to 

- f . 
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Other school districts. That is the test now needed. 

(2) The marginal productivity of continued support would be very small relative 
to investment. The project was designed to be sustaining and would' seem to 
be so. If any added iuvestme,nt is ^ >'e made in Taos at all, the most pro- 
ductive would be in materials acquisition. 

(3) Leadership for continued career education thrusts in the Taos School District 
^ needs to come from the school principals. And, good program tiianagement prac- 
tices 'dictate that that* leadership and thpse program thrusts be monitored 
both by the District's central staff and the principals. 

(4) The Project Director's competence and developed expertise in Career Education 
should not be lost to the program thrust. It is the opinion of the evalua-i 
tion team that he has much to offer other Career Education development, 
demonstration, and testing sites. 



II. Guidance and Counseling 

1.. In August you participated In an intensive training career education 
/ program. Of what value was this program to youV 



2. K^o you keep a record of the students you place on jobs? 
No 

Yes if yes, what does the record show? 



3* Do you have a job placement program for this summer? 



4. How do you find out about job vacancies? 



5. Are you providing guidance and counseling to your students according 
to this model? (show model) 



6. How could this model be improved? 



Are you of the opinion that all students should go to college? 
If yes, why? ♦ 

If no, why not? ' \ 



8. Have you done any work In group guidance and if so, at what, 
,grade levels? 
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III. Grades 10-12 Program Component 

• ? 

i 

1. In you participated in an in-service program concerning/ 

career education programs. Of what value was this program to yoij^ 
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2. Do you incorporate in your teaching the concept of career education 
more so how after participating in the in-service program? 



3. What are you doing in the community to secure jobs? 



SELF - AWARKNESS Name 

Date 

1. -What kind of person ami?- 

2. What are some things I like about myself? 



3. How do others see me? 



4. Do they like me? 

5. " Do I get along with others? 



6. Is it important to gej: along with others?- Why? 



7. Wliat do I want out qf life? ^ 



8. What am I good at* 



SCHOOL - AWARENESS Name_ 



Date 

1. Why am I in school? 



2. Am I getting any satisfaction from school? 



3. What are they? 



J 



/ 

k. In what way Is school meeting or not meeting my needs? 

/ 



5, . How do I relate to my teachers? 



6. What do I want from my teachers? 



7. What does school mean to me? 



8. What subjects are most helpful to me? 
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CAREER - AWARENESS Name^ 

Date 



1. What type of , occupation would you like to do? Why? 



.2, Have you explored the requirements? 



3. What subjects are preparing you for your occupation? 



4/ What kinds of jobs are available? How do you find^out? Where? 
5, Do you get to school on time? Do you believe in promptness? 



6. List some fair reasons for being absent from a' job. 



7. Do you see a need for courtesy? 

a. To your boss? 

b. To your fellow employees? 

8. Why are rules and regulations necessary? 



9. How can you prepare to meet the challenge of competition in life? 



PROJECTED PROGRAM FOR TAOS JUNIOR HIGH 
CAREER EDUCATION 



Purpose: To aim for a realistic decision-making ability, thiough^^ . 
self-awareness and career-awajreness , by every student in the Taos* ' 
Junior High Schools. The ultimate goal to be achieved is 100% 
placement of every student leaving the Taos Schools. Placement 
in terms of cither continuing formal education or -placement in 
jthe labor market. In order for the student to be able to make, or 
acquire the ability to make, realistic decisions two things are. 
necessary: first an honest self-awareness and second an ability to 
assess careers^ 

X+Y=RDMA Where X « self-awareness 

4- «= school 

Y career-awareness 

* • 
RMDA = realistic decision-making ability 

Through career group guidance we plan to expose all the students 
to the world of work. When a student experiences self-awareness 
and career-awarenuss he can realistically project himself into a 
specific occupation. In order to guide the student toward a 
realistic decision-making ability the* following steps will be 
followed: \_ 

1. Stimulate (shock) self-awareness 

(provoke .bought process) 4- capabilities 

2. Reinforce self-awareness - liabilities 

3. Occupational awareness 
(WOW- World of Work) 

A. Occupational Resources - TAOSCORE 
5. Occupational assessments 

A. I'ole projection 

B. qualification projection 
6* RBMA - realistic decision-making ability 

7. Self-confidence in decision 

8, Personal commitments and responsibilities 

/ 

CAREER EDUCATTOM IN TAOS JUNIOR HIGH 

In order to prepare our students for a better future it will 
be necessary for ail teachers in Junior High to gear their instruction 
towards career awareness. The fact that our students are starting, 
we might say, at mid stream, not having had the career awareness education 
that the present elementary students are now getting, makes it imperative 
that all of us in Junior High go all out in orienting our students in 
career education. Career Education can and must be integrated in every 
subject offered in Junior High. Lesson plans can be made so that they 



bring the world of worl^ in contact with the student. In reading, for 
example, there is a tro-.tiendous amount of literature in the library 
that pertains to the world of work. Math can be taught with the practical 
use of it as an objective. In courses v;here research^ is done by the 
students, why not research in some career? The history of our country, 
statd and world has been greatly influenced by the world of work so 
why Jnot reach it with emphasis on the world of worjc. Every class can 
be-^ vehicle in fostering career awareness. The success of the career 
education program will be determined by the willingness of the faculty 
to cooperare, believe in and truly involve themselyes in the program. ^ 

♦ 

RESOURCE MATERIAL 

1. Library (TA05C0RE-Teachers Guide) 

2. SRA Career Information Kit (Counselor OTffice) 

3. Chronicle Career Information Kit (Counselor !s Office) 

4. Films (Career Ed, Office) 

5* Film Strips (T.J,H.A"V and Career Ed;/ Office) 

6. Speakers (Any person involved in^an occupation) 

?• W.O.R.K. Kit (SRA) (Counselor's CJEfice) 

8. Career Education Office (Ph. No.^By4065) 

9* SRA Career Information Kit (Mr. s\ri^) 
10. Mr. Struck (Taos Junior High) / 

The above list of resource materials is a, partial list of things that 
are available. The TAOSCORE Teachers Guide lists the books in the Junior 
High library that pertains to different careers. The listings are sec- 
tioned off by 'career cluster with some of the sub-^division in each. Also 
in the guide is a list of films and film strips that are available through 
the career education office. The film and film strips will have to be . 
Bciieduled ahead of time so as to assure the availability when»needed. 

GROUP GUIDANCE 

We are starting a series of group guidance sessions in the Junior 
High this year. Every student in the Junior High will participate in 
at least four group sessions through out the year. There are approximately 
thirty groups or class sessions in each required subject, with the ex- 
ce^ition of reading. The Junior High counselors will work through the 
math classfe^. In this manner we will be able to reach all the students 
in schoolN. Trfc main prupose is to expose our students to the idea of 
self-awareness and career-awareness. Our goal at the present is to meet 
all groups once every grading period^ four times throughout the year. 

The guidance session will be from 20 minutes to 55 irilnutes in ^ . 

length depending on the time needed. Lectures, discussions, film, 
questionnaires etc, will be used in presenting career educationin the 
group gul^dance sessions, - Tentatively the following will be the items 
of concern in the group guidance sessions: ^ 

1. SELF-AW'^VRENESS' 

2 . SCHOdL-AWARENESS 

3 . CAREER-AWARENIJSS 

4. THE^WORLD OF WORK AND OCCUPATION^U. ASSESSMENT 



\ 



Assessment forms will be provided so that the student can 
assess himself in each one of the four phases. Occupation .as- 
sessment worksheets will be provided so that the student can 
evaluate^not just one career but as many as' he sees* fit to do 
so. By evaluating as many careers as possible the student can 
get a wider and better insight into the world of work. He will 
then be better informed making it possible for* him to make a better 
decision concerning his future career. 
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SELF-AWARENESS ASSESSI-IENT FORM 



Students Name 



Grade 



Age 



Teacher 



Period 



Date 



Before answering the following items, concentrate, think about your 
self* and write exactly how you feel about yourself. This is not a f^st. 
The questions are for the purpose of getting you to become aware of your 
self, to learn who you really are. There are no wrong or rigbt answers, 
only you c^n determine what should be written ^ 

1. What kiij^ of person am I? 




B. What are somethings I dislike about myself? 



3. 



Kow do others see me? 



4. How well do I get along with others? Explain 



5. Is it important to get along with others? Explain 



6. 



What do I want out of life? 



7. What am I good at? 



8. What do I enjoy doing? 



DRAW A CIRCLE AROUND THE RIGHT ANSWER FOR YOU. 

YES - NO 1. Do you feel that your ability may not be adequate 
to achieve what you want in life? - 



YES - 


NO 




Do you often ''lose your temper"? 




YES - 


NO 




Do you often do things you later regret? 




YES - 


NO 


4. 


Do you falter or stutter when you talk? 




YES - 


NO 


5. 


Do people annoy you? 


• 


YES - 


NO 


6. 


Do^you feel less smart than most people? 




YES - 


NO 


7. 


Are you as popular as you would like to be? 




' YES -: 


NO 


8. 


Do you like to "take on'4 resDpnsibilities? 




.YEr - 


NO 


9. 


Do you usually feel at ease at social affairs? 




YES - 


• NO 


10. 


Does your future look satisfactory to yoU? ^ 




YES - 


• NO 


Ill 


Do people- feel you are too aggressive? 




YES - NO 


12. 


Do you feel that you get along well with' people 
your own age? 




YES - 


- NO 


13. 


Do you worry?^ 




' YES - 


- NO 


14. 


Does criticism d^strub you greatly? 




YES > 


- NO 


15. 


Do you get ^upset easily? 




- Y?S ■ 


- NO 


16. 


Have you a great need to co'nqiier bashfulnesS? 




YES 


- NO 


1 7 


Do people misunderstand you?^ 




'' YES 


- NO 


18. 


Do you find it easy to make friends? * 




YES 


- NO 


19. 


Do you feel thai you are a nervous person? 




YES 


- NO 


20. 


Do you feel lonesome and low much of tiie time? 




YES 


- NO 


21. 


Are you often doubtful about what life is all about? 


YES 


- NO 


' 22. 


Do you feel that you have the will or drive to 


succeed? 


YES 


- NO 


23. 


Do you often become confused if you have to do 
quickly? 


things 


YES 


- NO 


24. 


Do you find it easy to start a conversation with 



strangers? 



\ 
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SCHOOL AWARENESS ASSESSMENT FORM 



Student^ Name^ 



Teacher 



Grade 



Period 



Age 



Date 



Before answering the following items think about yourself and 
yoOr place in school. This is not a tes^t. The purpose" for these ( 
questions is to make you aware of school and the reasons for your 
being in school. There are no right or wrong answer the answer 
you give applies only to you and no one else, ^ 

1. Why am r in school? ^ . %; . 

2# Am I getting ~eny staisf actions from school? Whau satisfactions? ^ 



3* In wh^t way is school meetipg my needs? 



4. How do, I relate to my teachers? 



0 « 

r . 



5. What do I want from? my teachers? 



A. How can my teachers ^help me? 



6, How^can I help myself? 



7. What does school mean to me? 



ClUClE THE RIGHT ANSWER FOR YOU. lEAVE UO QUESTION UNAI^SWERED. 

YFS - NO" 'l. Are you good at preparing for tests. 

VPS - NO 2. Do you, usually understand your assignments. 

Ifs^ lo :. In genera, do you dislike school this year? 

v<;''- NO A. Are you always on time for sdiool. , ^ , 

%S - NO 5. Have'yo. been "getting by" tl|s year by doing less ^ 

than voar best school work? , 
YES - NO • 6.- Do you know just how well you^^are progressing m school 

this year? • u 

YFS - NO 7. DO your parents feel that you study as you should 
yfs - 0 8. Should you avoid certain s^v ol subjects because they 

are too difficult? If yes ^hlch ones? 
YES - NO 9. Has poor health. illne3|. or an acc5dent ever interfered 
with your school work? ' 

is it easy for you to spe^k before a group? 
Does your school homework take over 60 minutes per night. 
Are you "-^ually upset when taking tests? 

you teel that you. know how to study effectively. 

... i_ ^ ^^^A «-al/'-inO notes?* / 




Do you teel that you. know how to suuay ■ 

Do you think vou,,,ar^e,. good at taking notesi 
Would you lil..i%:qOit school now? 
Do you f irid it^ie^sy to keep,^your mind on what you are 

studying? . ~^-^^'""\ . . j j n 

Has dislike of 'Wject, or f ee1 ing that i is dull 



b::n .he reas;:^f foi;; ^oor work? If yes what subject 
Do y-i often feel g'ood by your success in school? 
Do you often feel depressed by poor work in school. 
Do4ou find it easy to get acquainted with all your 

Ye's no. 21. Do you'^frequently feel tired at the end of the school , 

YES - NO 22. Have you been prai<^ed for good school work this year. 

YFS - NO If so, do you feel- good by your success in school?,^ 

SI - To 23. Have^^ou been .rit^cized for poor school work this'.^year? 

YES - NO'^ If so, are^ you depressed about it? 

YES - NO 24. Are your plans for the future your own? 



i 



( 



CAREER AWARENESS ASSESSMENT FORM 



Name Grade Age 



Teacher Period Date 



The choosing of a life occupation is a very serious undertaking. 
Many things have to be considered. In order to make the right choicje 
you have to consider your abilitic: and your limitations to do the 
type of work you would like to -rfiakc your life occupation. The follow- 
ing questions are designed to make you aware of some of the things you 
should explore in order to make a realistic decision concerning your 
future. 

1. What type of life-occupation would you like? 



2« Have you explored ^the requirements? 



3. How are you preparing yourself for it? 



4. What subjects are preparing you for your occupation? 



5. What kind of jobs are available? 



6. How do you find out where to start? 



7. How can you prepare to meet the challange of competition 
in life? ! \ 



DKAW A CIRCLE AROUND THE RlGiiT ONE FOR YOU 

1. Are your plans for a career undecided or unclear? 

2. Does it annoy you if others watch you work? 

f 

3. Have you had a part-time job this year? 

A. Have you ever had a real paying job? 

5. Do you feel that you knov; the kind of life work for 
• which you are best suited? 

6* Do you, know your vocational aptitudes both your strong 
and your weak points? 

7. Do you know where to get inforjnation about college 
entrance requirements? 

8. Do you feel that you need to know much more about 
various occupations? * 

9. Do you know what to say and do during an interview ; 
for a job? 

10. Do you 'know how to write a good letter of application 
for a job? ^ 

11. Do you think your health is important in detemvining 
the type oOcareer you should have? 

12. Do you feel you want to follow the same career your 
father or mother has? 

13. Do you feel you want to continue school after high 
school? 

14. Do you plan to get a full time job after you finish 
school? ^ 

15. Do you believe in promptness? 

16. Do you see a need for courtesy? 

A. To your boss? 

B. To your fellow employees? 

17* Do you see a need for loyalty? 

A. To your boss? 

B. To your fellow employees? 

18. Do you see a need for cooperation? 

A. To your boss? 

B. To your fellow employees? 

19. Are rules & regulations necessary? 



OCCUP^mON ASSESS^fEh WORKSHEET 



"Name 



/ 




Teacher 



/I^eriod 



Date 



The purpose of this worksheet ds so that yo^ti can become acquainted 
with occupaUons. it is, very important to knov all there is about an 
occupation before you make a decision concerning your future. This 
worksheet will help you in determining what /you should know ^bout a 
job It is also important for you to- look into as many occupations 
as possible. This is not a test. Only you will benefit by what you 
learn about occupations. 



1. Name of Occupation (job). 

2. Job description (v/hat do you do at this job). 



3. Qualifications 

A. A^e * 

B. Specific physical, mental, and personal qualities 
needed. If none, indicate. 

* 

C. Skills required to perform' work. 



4, Preparation for ^ob. 
A. General Education, 



B» Specific training. 



C. Where can you get the training needed? 



D. Cost for training* 



5i Geographical restrictions. 

A. Is the job found only in certain areas? Where? 



B. Would this job require you to move from this copamunity? 

C. Would you be wording in an urban or rural community? 



6. Salary and Benefits. 

A. Beginning salary 

B. Average salary \ 

« 

C. Maximum salary 

D. Other benefits, such^as retirement, unemployment, insurance 



7. Demand for job. 

A. Now 

B. * 5 years from now 
C» 10 years from now 

D. Seasonal or year-round 

8. Advstncement 

A. Promotion in salary 

B. Jobs to which you may be promoted 

C. What determines promotion. 



9. Working environment 
A. Hours 

B* Regularity or employment 

C. Pleasant and unpleasant things about the job. 

D. Health and accident hazards 

10* Projection-Would I like this job? Why or why not? 

In order to make .a job assessment you will have to use the 
library, career information kits, interview people working at jobs 
being explored etc. 



Elementary Component ^ 

I. What revisions in the curriculum were made to incorporate career 
awareness in your classes? 



emphasize awareness of any particular careers? 



Which: 



3. What v/as the nature of the experiments you made to incorporate 
career awareness in your classes? 



2. Did you 

No 

Yes 



What techrjique^ were employed in the experiment? 



What types of materials v^ere utilized in the experiment? 



In July you participated in a workshop to structure complete 
career education programs. Of what value 'was this v^rkshdp to you? 



In August you participated in an in-service workshop devoted to 
career education. Of what value was this workshop to you? 



Describe the nature of the career education program as you see 
i t 'i n your school » 



^Teacher's Forni 



FIRST AND ^BXOHD GPAD: 



/ To bo, sutmitteci twi c-j ; / 
/ Sept. 10/1972 / 
/ April 10, 1973 / 



' TEACHER ' S - TABUUTTON FORM 
How many students completed the questionnaire?_ 



I. Enter the number of students who marked face #1_ 

#3 



II. Enter the number of students who marked face 

#3 



III. Enter the number of students who marked face #1_ 

#3 



rv. 



A. Ask: How many of you know what kind of work your father does? 

(Count raised hands and record here _____) ^ 

(Have students tell what their father does) 

B. Ask: How many of you know what kind- oT wonk your mother does? 



(Count raised hands and record here 



) 



V 



A. Ask: How many of you have a job you do at l^ome to help? 

(Count ralseo hands and record here \l . ) 

V,} 

B. Ask: What job 'or Jobs do you do at home? 

.(List different kind? mentioned by students) 



\ 



Teacher's Tabulation Form 

Eirst & Second Grade 
Page 2 



VI. Ask each child to turn his test paper over and draw a picture with 
crayons showing some kind of work he might like to do when he 
grows up* 

(As students are drawing, observe and record the following:) 

A* How many seem to be copying neighbors ideas? 

b/ How many seem to have original careers in mind (something 
besides being a nurse or fireman)? ^ ^ 



C. How many students can interpret their ideas about their 
'cax^eer verbally to you or the class? 



/ 



. student Form 



FIRST AND SECOND GRADE 



/To be adminlGtored twj ce ; / 
/ Before Sept. 10, 1972 / 
/ Before Apr. 10, l'973 / 



PRE-POSC. QUESTIONNAIRE 



I.. (Teacher says, "Look at the first row of faces on your paper. 

Which face shows how you feel aboU(t yourself? 
Make a big X mark (demonstrate on Koard) on the 
face that shows how you feel about yourself.") 






II. (Teacher says, "Look at the next row of faces. Which face 

shows how you feel about other people ? Make 
a big X mark on that face 7') 
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FIRST !<c SECOND Gl-.ADF. QUIiSTIOmJA ! 
rage 2 



IIT. (Teacher says, "Now look at this last row of faces. Which 

face shows best how you feel abou± being at 
school. Make a big X mark on that "face.) 




Student Form 



THIRD AND FOURTH GRADE 



/To be ndministcred twice ; / 
/ Before Sept. 10, 1972 / 
/ Before April 10, 1973 / 



PRE-POST QUESTIONNAIRE 



1* 



A. How much do you like yourself? - 

(Cheeky/ the answer that is true for you) 



1* I can't read this. 
2. Many 



3 . Some 
4* None 



B» Hov many things can you do well? - 

^1. I can*t read this. 

2. Many 

^3. Some ^ 

4 . None 



C. ' How many friends do you have? 

^1. I can^t read this. 

2. Many 

_3 . 'Some 
A . None 



n. Do you ]ike school? 

^1. Yes 

2. Somelirxs 

3. No 



^^^^ 



THIRD & FOURTH GRADE QUESTIONNAIRE 
Page 2 



III. 



IV, 



A. Does your father work? 

^1. Yes 

1. No 

3. I don*t know. 



B. Does your mother work? 
' 1. Yes 



2. No 

\ 

3. I don*t know 



— ~ \ 

C. Write what kind of work your mother or father does* 



I can^t write it. 
" t 

I can*t read this. 



D. Do you want to work when you grow up? 
1. I can^t read this. 



2. Yes 



^3.^ No 

4. I don'*t know. 




A. Do you do work at home every day? 

^I. I can't read this. 

1. Yes 

3. No 



\ THIRD & FOURTH GR/\DE QUESTIONNAIRE 
\ Page 3 



B. 


Do you make 


your bed? 




1. 


I can't read this 




2. 


Yes 




3. 


No 




A. 


Sometimes 


C. 


Do you hang 


up your clothes? 




1. 


I can't read this ' 




2. 


Yes 




\ 3. 


No 




4. 


Sometimes 



A. What kind of work do you want to do when you grow up 



^ can't read this 
I don't know. 



/ 



B. How much school will you need for your job? 

' I can't read this 

' 2 . High school 

^3. more than high school 

4. less than high school 



9^ < ' ^ 



THIRD & FOURTH GRi\D2' QUESTIONNAIRE 
Pago A 

C. How much money will your job make^he first year 
1. I can't read this 



2. less than $5,000 

3. about $5,000 



^4. about $10,000 

5- about $15/000 

6, about $20,000 



7. I don't know , 



D. Write the names of two kinds of office jobs. 



E. Write the names of two kinds of forestry ^ bs. 



F. Write the names of two kinds of i :risra jobs. 



T'^achcr's Form THIRD AND rOURTH G RADE 

/To be submit ted twice : / 
/ Sept. 10, 19/2 / 

/ Apr il 10, -1973 / 

TEACHER'S TABUL ATION FORM 

How many students completed the questionnaire? 

I. Questions Pertaining to Self-Awareness. 

(List the total number of students who responded to each numbered statement) 

A. ^1 

. 2 
3 



1 

2 
3 



C. ^1 

2 

3 

4 



II. Question Pertaining to Attitude About School 



Teacher's Tabulation Form 
Third and Fourth Grade 
Page 2 

III. Questions Pertaining to Attitude About Work 

A. 1 

2 

3 

B. ^1 

1 

3 



C. can't read this 



can't write the answer 



D. 



3 



IV. Questions^Pertaining to The Student's Independence and Home 
Responsibilities ^ 

A. 1 " r 



B. 1 

1 

3 

. 4 



/ 



Teacher's Tabulation Form 
C. ^1 

2 J , 

3 x^" 

V, Questions Pertaining to Care,er Information 

A. Enter number of students who left question blanlc_ 
^ Enter number who checked "I don't know" 



Enter number who checked "I can't read this" 



Enter number who listed more than one kind of work 



X 



How many of these answers appeared 

2 to be realistic? 

3 most of them 

_A ■ a few only 



C* 1 How many of these answers appeared' 

to be realistic? 



2 
^3 

7 



jnost of them - 
_a few only 



V 



Teacher *s Tabulation Form 
Third & Fourtli Grade 
Page l\ 

D. Occupations of Office workers might include the following: 
typist, secretary, filing c3erk, receptionist, business 
manager, stcnograplier , computer operator, computer pro- 
grammer. 

List the number of correct responses 

^0 correct responses 

^1 correct^esponse 

^ ^ * 2 correct responses 

ET* Occupations in forestry might include: lookout, fire 

fighter, ranger, logger, lumberjack, ,sawmill worker etc. 

0 correct responses 

^1 correct response 

1 correct responses 



ERLC 



Occupations in tourism-might include: hotel, motel employees, 
resort employees, camp employees, travel agent, travel- 
trailer sales and rental, restaurant employees. 

List the number of correct responses 

0 correct responses 

^1 correct response 

2 correct responses 



4 



Student Form 



FIFTH AND SIXTH 



/To he administered twice/ 
/Before Sept. 10, 1972 / 
/ Before April JO, 1973 / 



I. 



PRE-POST QUESTIONNAIRE 

A. How do you feel about yojurself? (Check / one below) 
1 1 like myself most of Che time* 



2 I like myself sometimes, but wish I were 
more like other kids* 



3 I don't like myself very much. 



B. List all the things you. think vou do \^el l. 



C, How do you feel about other peaple? (Check one) 



1. I think most people like me most of the time, 
and I lik6 them. 



II. 



2. I wish more people liked me, because I like them. 

3. I don't' care if other peopl(^ don't like me; 
I don't like them either. 



A. (Answer this question only in September) 
How do you feel about school? 



1. It really turns me on^ 

2. It's okay. 

3. It's a dragi 



erJc 



FIFTH & 'SIXTH GRADF. QUESTIONNAIRE 
Page 2 



B, (Answer this question only dn April) 

How did you feel about school this year? 

^1, It was the greatest! 

2* It w^is quite a bit better than other years • 

^3* It was a little bit better than other years. 

^. It*s still a drag: 



III. 

A. What kind of work does your father do? 

B. What kind of work does your mother do? 



C. Do you wish your father or mother did some other kind of 
work? 



1. I don*'t care 

2. No 

^3. Yes (If you checked this, tell why? ) 



V 



D. Do you think some kinds of jobs are better than others? 
^1. No 

2. Yes (If y^xi checked this, tell why below) 

Some jobs ^re better because: (check all that 
you think are important) ^ 

• * 
^a. they make more money 

b. they need less schooling 



_c. they are more respected 



jd. they are cleaner 

_e. they are less dangerous 



FIFTH & SIXTH GRADE QUESTIONNAIRE 

Page 3 ^ 

E. Have you ever thought whether you would prefer to do v?ork 
with things, people, or ideas? * 

^1. Yes, I have. * 

2. No, I have not . 



IV. 



A« Do you have any daily assigned tasks at home? 

^1. Yes 

2. No 

B. Do you do these jobs without being reminded? 
1 Always 

2. Sometimes 

e — y 

/ 

3. Never 



C. Check, the kinds of things you do at home regularly. 
(No cheating I) 

^1. Hang up your clothes 

2^ Make your ^ed/ 

^3. Help wibh dishes 



Ji. Help wi'th ironing 
Help with cooking 
Babysit 

Take out trash 
Work in the yard 
_9. Help with cleaning 
10, Something else 



Firm & SIXTH GRADE QUESTIONNAIIjlE 
Page A 



D, Do you know any way you can earn money our side of your 
home right now? 

I. Yes 

2. No 



£• Do you do any work outside of your home for pay? 

^1, Regularly (what kind of work? ^ 

2 . Sometimes 

3, Never 



A, List all the ways you can think of to find a job? 



2. 

3. 

4. 

5- 



B, What kind of work do you want to do when you are an 
adult? (If you don't know, leave blank.) 



C* How'much schooling do you think you will need for the kind 
of work, you want to do? 

1, high school or- less 

2, technical or vocational school after high 

school 



FIFTH AND SlXTil GRADE QUESTIONNAIRE 

Page 5 » 

D. Ho\J much money do you think you will earn the first year? 

• \ 

1. Under $5,000 

' 2. $5,000 - $10,000 

'3. $10,000 - $15,000 



4. $15,000 - $20,000 

5. Over $20,000 



E. List the four most important things peopl^ have to buy with 
their money. ' 

1. 

2. :__ "'■ 

3.. : ' ./' 

— ^ 



A. 



F. Name 4 occupations in the Business and Office Clusters 
(Note: A cluster is a family of jobs) 



G. Name 4 occupations in the Forestry Cluster* 

? 



H. Name 4 occupations in the Tourism Cluster. 



Teacher's Form 



FIFTH AND SIXTH GR^\DE 



/ To be submitced twice ; / 
/ Sept. 10, 1972 / 

/ April 10, 1973 ' / 



^ TEACHER'S TABULATI ON FORM ; 

How many students completed this questionnaire? ^ 

I. Questions Pertaining to Self-Concept 

A. List the number of students who respondedAto each numbered 
statement . ^ 

1. 

2. 

3* 



B. Tabulate the number of students who made one response, 
two responses, three responses, etc, and enter total^. 

0 responses | ^ 

< * ' I 
^1 response 

2 responses 

^3 re^onses 

4 responses 



or more responses 

1 

2 

3 



II. Questions Pertaining to Attitude About School 

Note: Question '*A" is to be completed only at the beginning of the 
year, while Question *'B'* is to be completed only at the end 
of , the year. However, do not call the students attention 
to this, RATHCR, INSTRUCT THEM OKLY TO FOLLOW UT^ITTEN DIRECTIONS. 
This question will test how well students follow directions. 



* 



Teacher's Tabulation Form 
Firm AND SIXTH GRADE 
Page 2 

A. ^1 

2 

'\ 3 

2 

) -: 



m. Questions Pertaining to Attitudes About Work 

A. Enter only the number of students who did not know the 
answer to this question. 

B. Enter the number of students who did not know the answer. 



C. ^1 

2 

^3 (List kinds of reasons given)_ 



D. 



_1 
2 



E. 



id 

ERIC 



Teacher's Tabulation Form 

FirrU AND SIXTH GRADE ' 

Page 3 " ^ . ■ 

t 

IV, Questions Pertaining to Student's Independence and Home "Respon^ijbilities 

A. 1 

2 

B. 1 

2 

3 ' - ' 

1 



C. 



D. 



_3 
5 



2 



6 
_7 
_8 
_9 

10 



2 
3 



List kinds 



V, Questions Pertaining to Career Information 

A, Tabulate the jiumber of students who ir.ade one response, two 
responses / three responses etc. and record • 



0 responses , 

1 response 

2 respon,ses 



3 responses 



responses 
^5 or more responses 



4 



Teacher's Tobulntion Form 
Pirai AND SIXTH GRADE 
Page A 

B, Record the number of students who did not answer. 

»^ 2 How many of ,these appear to be realistic? 



3 How' many of these^appear to be realistic? ' 



* 4 



Expected answers aYe: food, sheltef, clothing & transportation 
(List the number of correct student responses) » . | 

^0 ccfrrect 

1 correct 
2 correct 

3 correct ' * . 

4 'correct 



F* Occupations pertaining to Business might include: typist 
^ secretary, filing clerk, stenographer,' bqoRkeeping, accountant, 

4^ computer programer, receptionist, business'manager etc. 

List the number of correct responses* f " 

' ^0 correct 3* correct ^ 

^1 correct 

2 correct 



4 correct 



o 



Teacher-' s Tabulation Form 
FIFTH AND SIXTH GRAUi: 
Page 5 



G. Occu.pations in tie Forestry Cluster might include: lookout 
fircfighre^, ranv^r, logger^ 'umber jack, sa-wirtill .einpJ^ees 
etc . , 

List the numbrr cf correct student responses 

0 correct . ' * - " 



1 correct 



2 correct 



H 3 correct 



4 correct 



H. Occupations in the Tourism Cluster, might include: motel and 
hotel employees, tour guides, travel agent's, restaurant 
employees, resort and camp employees, travel trailer sales 
and renuai, etc. 

List the number of correct student responses 
0 correct 



1 correct 



2 correct 



3 correct 

4 correct \ 



/Vo be nubrnittcci ono time: / 
/ with Tanulatlor: Form, / 
/ April l^', 1973 / 



TEACHER'S PINAL EVALUATION 



-l'. Compared to other years, student absences this year haye been 

% I 

I 

a^. slightly higher J 

b. considerably higher j 

c. about the same . 1 



6. slightly less / 

/' 

e. considerably less / y 



I 



2. Tn general, students^ reading skills this year l/ave 

a. increased considerably more than expected 

b, increased a bit more than expected 

c. progressed at the expected rate 

d. decreased slightly more than expected 

e. ' decreased alarmingly 



3. In other curriculum areas, (Math, science, social studies) students 
have accomplished 



a. considerably more than expected 

b. a little more than expected 

c. the required amount ar^ expected 

d. a little less^ -tran required 

e. conniderably loss than requirejl 



/ 



Teacher I'^'^nal Evaluation 
Page 2 



il. Student grade averaces this year have 

a. increased over previous years 

b, remained about as expected 

^ c. decreased compar^ to previous years 

4 

5. Discipline problems this^ year have 

a. increased 

' b. remained about the same as other years 

c. decreased ■ 



6. Do you feel that most of your students havo developed greater 
confidence in their own abilities this year? (More than usual) 
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a. Yes 

b. No 

c. Don't know 



7. Do you feel that your students have exhibited more independence 
and initiative in the classroom* this year than in previous years? 

a. Yes ' 

b. No , * 

c . Don ' t know 

*^ 

0. Do you feel that your students have developed nev^ career interests 
this year? 

[ a-. Yes 

b. No 

c • Don * t know 



Toaciier'r; FJna] Evaluatjcn 



.9. Wliich teaching method option did you use most? 

a. Guidcd-Preedom 

b. Teacher-Centered 

* 

C. Combination 

> 

■o 

10, What percent of the supgented career education activities outlined 
in the TAOSCORE^ Teacher ^ s Guide do you think you used? 

a. about 

b. about 75^ 

about 50^ 

d. about 255^ 

e. less than 25^ 



11. In your class, what have been the highlights of this yoar^s 
TAOSCORE career educatJ^n program? 



12, In your opinion, what have been the biggest problems? 



ERIC 



(I 



ERIC 



NEW Mexico STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 



name: 



MAILING ADDRESS 



y TELEPHONE 
' NU^^3ER 



L. Grndy Moy field 
Prosidotit 



P. 0. Box 53S 

Las Cruces, N. M. 88001 



524- 1511 office 
526-8972 home 



Henry G. Rodriguez 
Vice-F*resident 



2201 Don Felipe Road, S, W. 
Albuquerque, N. M. 87105 



877-3770 office 
877-2W7 home 



Virginici Gonzciles 
Secretary 



518 Don Caspar - 

Santa Fe, N. M. 87501 



983-9575 office 
983-4455 home 



rrederic^^ Comstock 7 29 San Mateo, N; E. 
Member Albuquerque, N. M. 873.08 



256-3539 



George W. Elliott 
Member 



4809 Madison Court, 'I. E. 
Albuquerque, N. M. 87110 



264-5602 office 
256-7909 home 



Virgil Henry 
■ Member 



710 Yeso Drive 
Hobbs, ,N. M, 88240 



393-5347 office 
393-6745 homo 



Joe Romero 
Member 



108 Riverside Drive, S. E, 
Espanola, N. M. 87532 



753-4445 office 
753-2484 home 



Lois M. Tafoya 
Member 



UFD 1, Box 408 
Belen, N.-M. 87002 



864-4425 hospital 
864-6551 home 



George 0. Teel 
Memljcr 



Box 181 

Hope, N. I'i. 88250 



468-3266 



Herbert E. Walbh 
Member 



P. 0. Box 1147 
Gallup, N, M. . 87 301 



863-4531 office 
863-5445 homfe 



